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THE CURTAIN IN ABHIJNANA 
SAKUNTALA 





Goverdhan Panchal 


The physical limitations of a stage, its shape, size; acting areas; entries 
and exits; technical equipment such as curtains and other mechanical devices 
available, or the lack of them, compel the playwright to adopt certain 
coventions, which are reflected in the dialogue of the characters, in the 
dramatic devices they use and in the stage-directions they give for the guidance 
of the actors and the producers. The classical Sanskrit playwrights were no 
exception to this rule as the plays amply justify the above statement. They 
seem to be writing for a stage with which they were quite familiar. The stage 
available to these playwrights could be no other than the one described 
in the Natyasastra ascribed to Bharata, for, they all, more or less, follow the 
rules laid down in this sastra upto the 9th or 10th cent. A.D. after which new 
dramatic forms make their appearance needing a change in the stage form 
also. But even these new stage forms were not radically different it seems 
from the stages described in the Natyasastra as can be seen from such works 
as Bhavaprakasana, Nrtyaratnayali and Samarangana Sutradhara. All that 
was done was that a new orientation was given to the old forms to make them 
suitable for the changed times, though a new rritta (circular) form had also 
come into being according to Bhayaprakasana. 


This continuity in the classifical stage form during the classical period 
did not mean that the form of the physical theatre as a whole also had remained 
the same. What is meant here is that the basic structure of the stage, the 
playing-space and its divisions with a total lack of any other equipment 
except the curtains must have remained the same, while its architectural 
form was undergoing changes during these centuries, in tune with the numer- 
ous religious monuments and secular buildings of different periods. 


By and large the stage described in the N.S. then must have been the 
stage available to the classical playwrights and more so to Kalidas, who 
was one of the earliest writers of the classical period. This stage was the 
Vikrsta Madhya (Rectangular middle-type) described in the N.S. as the 
best suited for mortals, presumably for its excellent acoustic qualities and 
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sight-lines. This stage was completely bare and its only equipment were the 
curtains, one of which was called the Yavanika between the Rangapitha (RP) 
and the Rangasirsa (RS) and others were on its two doors variously called 
Pata, Pati or Apati. Apart from these, stage-directions in Sakuntala and 
many other plays clearly indicate the use of a third type of flexible curtain 


which was brought on the stage by two persons in the same manner ‘as it is 
done even to-day in our traditional theatre.* 





The two doors according to the NS were curtained. These are mentioned 
in the Chapters XIII 2-3; XXXI 435-437; XXXII 410; XXXII 227 (English 
trans. of the NS’ by M.M. Ghosh, Calcutta 1957). 


The other curtain mentioned by the NS’ is Yavunika, in Chapter V, 
8-11; 12-15. The Yavanika was between the RP. and KS. The word Yavanika 
had created some misunderstanding in some Western scholars of earlier 
decades as it was said to have been the result of the Greek influence on the 
Sanskrit drama forgetting that no curtain was used in the Greek theatre 
at all, as it was neither practical to do so nor was it necessary on the open-air 
Greek stage of vast proportions. 


A third flexible curtain was also used. The use of this multi-coloured 
curtain called Chitra Yavanika by Bhavabhuti in Malati-Madhava, was a 
must if the desired effects with any degree of sophistication on the stage were 
to be achieved as described in several stage-directions. It could be used 
in any part of the stage and in a variety of ways to create various effects. 
And this is the reason why it is used widely even now in many of our tradi- 
tional dramatic forms such as the Kootiyattam, Krisnattam, Kathakali, 
Therukuttu, Yaksagana, Bhagawat Mela, Kuchipudi, Veethi-natakam and 
Dasavatara; it is also used in some form in Ankia Nat of Assam and several 
other forms such as Bhavai, etc. 


The use of these three types of curtains is illustrated in the following 
pages with the help of the stage-directions used in Sakuntala by Kalidas. 


Pati Apati Pata 


The simplest use of curtains on the stage doors variously called Pati/ 
Apati/Pata in the NS is to be seen in the entries of the characters, such as the 
Sutradhara and later on of the Nati. The Sutradhara might have entered the 
stage simply by pushing the Pati to one side. After the Nandi was sung, 
the Sutradhara looked towards the Nepathya (ranfiryaadtet-1) as the 
stage-direction says and called the Nati. When he looked at the Nepathya 





* For a detailed description and discussion of the stage described in the N.S. Ch. II, 
see Bharata’s Stage in Action Sangeet Natak 24, 1975 and Use of the Curtain in Classical 
Sanskrit Drama Sangeet Natak-25 both by this author. 
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he naturally looked at the Pati on the door and the Nati might have entered 
the stage (“sfaza”’-1) by simply pushing the curtain on one side with her 
hand. The Vidusaka in the beginning of Act IJ, enters the stage in a 
state of dejection (aa: sfaarfa faxourt fagaa:-I]), He would enter in a 
similar manner by pushing the Pati on one side but perhaps pushing it 
somewhat slower than the Nati and the Sutradhara and after entering, he 
might have paused at the door for a moment to establish his mood before 
proceeding to the RP. The Sisya who makes his entry as if just awakened from 
his sleep in Act 1V, must also have done likewise (aa: sfaafa geatfera: farea). 
He too must have paused at the door for a while to establish his sleepy 
mood before he entered the RP to find out how much of the night is still 
to pass. The Kanchuki in Act V might have entered in a similar manner. 
After entering by pushing aside the curtain slowly with one hand he might 
have paused near the door to lament over his fate; then might have walked 
about on the stage to go to the king to inform him of the arrival of the 
Tapasas from the sage Kasyapa. The king was already there perhaps in one 

_of the Mattavarnis representing a chamber. Sakhis Pratihapis etc. also would 
enter in a like manner. 


But the same Kanchuki was in a very different mood when he entered 
in the Pramadavana in Act VI to rebuke the two new Chetis for plucking 
the mango blossoms for the spring festival even though the celebration 
was prohibited by the order of the king. Now he entered with a fling of the 
curtain (sfagarrétartet #fta:) to establish his mood of anger. Here the lower 
part of the Pati might have been used in a very dramatic manner as specifically 
mentioned by Bharata (NS-XXXIL 470). 


The sudden flinging aside of the curtain immediately brings home to the 
new Chetis and consequently to the audience that something unusual had 
happened as he had entered in a state of anger. It was a very effective device 
used to bring sudden change in an otherwise gay and playful mood of festivity 
of the girls who were taken aback at the entry in this manner of the Kanchuki. 


Anasuya entered similarly with a fling of the curtain (sfazarqét Sar) 
in Act IV. But here the flinging aside of the curtain was used for a different 
kind of mood. She was in a state of utter dejection and helplessness due to 
the predicament in which she found Sakuntala. Dusyanta had neither sent for 
her nor even sent a message and on the other hand she had not even been able 
to inform Kasyapa that Sakuntala had secretly married the king and that she 
was pregnant. It was in such an agitated state of mind that she entered with 
the fling of the curtain. Her Abhinaya of the Apatiksepa would naturally be 
somewhat different from the Apatiksega of the Kanchuki as the moods were 
different. The Kanchuki would have flung aside the curtain with considerable 
flourish which would be rather gentler in the case of Anasuya. 


It must be remembered that immediately after the speech of Anasuya, 
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entered Priyamvada to give the good news that Kasyapa had come to know 
of the whole episode and has blessed Sakuntala and has told her that she 
would be sent to her husband under the protection of the Tapasas. The 
stage-direction used for this entry of Priyamvada merely said ‘Pravisya’ 
though she too must have been excited at the good news. It seems the poet 
did not want to mar the effect of Anasuya’s entry by repeating the same 
stage-direction and thus each gained importance in contrast to the other: 


Another Apatiksepa entry is made by Chaturika in Act VI who entered 
with the picture of Sakuntala painted by the king. Perhaps she was too excited 
by the complete likeness of the portrait, for even Sanumati hiding behind 
the Tiraskarini, who had a glimpse of it, had felt as if Sakuntala were standing 
in front of her! 


These door-curtains were used in yet another manner. Dusyanta entered 
with the charioteer chasing a deer with bow and arrow, ready to shoot, 
both acting as if riding a chariot. To make this entry swift and powerful the . 
door-curtains must have been drawn aside rather fast and completely by a 
stage-hand. In Act If when Vidusaka sees the king coming surrounded by 
the Yavanis, the Apati must have been drawn aside completely again but by a 
stage-hand in a slow-deliberate manner to give the king’s entry a dignity 
appropriate to his status. Sakuntala and her Sakhis with pitchers on their 
hips could have entered in this way alone, with the Pati completely drawn as 
this was her first entry and heroes and heroines rarely, if ever, made their 
entries with a fling of the curtain. There are several other entries of this 
nature in Act III, IV, VI and VIi. 


Yavanika 


Between the RP and the RS was the Yavanika according to the NS. 
(Ch. V, 8-11; 12-15; XXI, 109). The Yavanika was drawn at the beginning 
of the play and nine of the Purvarangas were performed behind it. When 
these nine Puryarangas were over, the Yavanika was drawn aside, and with 
the tenth Utthapana Purvaranga ‘‘so styled because from this the reciters 
of the benediction start (Lit. raise) first of all in the stage the performance 
(of the play)....” as the NS states (V, 22-23). 


This Yavanika was such that it would be drawn aside by a single 
person as we learn from two stage-directions of Bhasa in Urubhanga and 
Abhiseknatak. If this were so, it could not be a single piece of curtain for 
several practical reasons. It had to be in three pieces, one behind each of the 
Mattayaranis and middle one between RP and Vedika and thus each piece of 
the curtain could be drawn aside as the need arose and with ease. 


The first entry in Act VI after the Pravesaka is that of Sanumati who 
being an Apsara, entered by an aerial path (Tata ataa). She being the 
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friend of Menaka, had been entrusted by her to find out the condition of the 
Rajarsi as she called the king. She could have known this by the power of 
her Dhyana (cart) as she said, but she had been asked specifically to 
see for herself and hence she was here. She said as she saw the two Chetis 
that “I shall hide (cover) myself behind the Tiraskarini (fazenfeoft sfagrar) 
and hear what they say.” This Tiraskarini has been interpreted by 
some as a Vidya, the power by which one could become invisible. This 
invisibility can be made possible on the stage only in two ways, cither by 
the pretention of all the actors that Sanumati was not there at all or by her 
actually hiding behind something. Here I would like to interpret the word 
Tiraskarini not as the Vidya, but the curtain on the stage. Firstly, because, 
she said she would hear what the Chetis say by ‘covering’ herself with the 
Tiraskarini, and she could actually have hidden herself behind the folds of a 
drawn or half-open curtain. This argument is re-inforced, when later she 
followed the king and the Vidusaka in the Madhavi Mandapa and here 
she said that “Hiding behind the creeper (aat afstat) I will see the 
likeness of my friend from the picture painted by the king’, which was 
presently to be brought to him and after seeing it, she was to admire the 
skill with which the portrait had been painted. Here she actually could hide 
behind the ‘creeper’ to keep herself unseen and one of the pillars could 
represent the creeper. 


It becomes clear from this that if she really could make herself invisible 
by the Tiraskarini Vidya there was no need at all for her to say that she ‘‘will 
hide behind the creeper.” 


When (fazenfeott afaa) is used in the Act’ by the king for the 
Sattva (spirit) which is creating trouble for the Vidusaka, the word Tiraskarini 
here could mean the power of making oneself invisible which Matali certainly 
had but on the stage this could only be shown by the actors pretending not 
seeing Matali or by his hiding behind the Tiraskarini which is more likely. 


This Yavanika thus performed several functions. When any part of it 
was drawn it shut off a portion of the stage giving it a feeling of intimacy 
and concentration of action in a particular area and thus it: performed a 
function similar to a modern spotlight. It created another area for waiting 
before entries and concealed the Purvarangas not intended to be seen. From 
behind it, the music to be heard from Nepathya by characters could be played. 


Chitra-Yavanika 


Though Chitra-Yayanika had been mentioned by Bhavabhuti in his 
Malati Madhava and where its specific use was also indicated, we do not find 
it mentioned in the NS. But almost in every play there are stage-directions 
which definitely point to the use of such a flexible curtain which must have 
been used and it still survives in our traditional theatre as mentioned earlier, 
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where it is used in a variety of ways. Some of the effects mentioned in the 
stage-directions of the plays could certainly be possible with the help of the 
Yavanika between RP and the RS’ but because it was a fixed curtain, its use 
was naturally limited and scenes staged behind it had their own limitations 
due to practical difficulty of creating too much distance between the actors 
and the audience which was not desirable in a dramatic form demanding 
great subtlety in Abhinaya speech and music. 


In Sakuntala, Act V begins with the Vidusaka and the king entering 
seated (aa: wfaarearaaqzar). They had heard the music coming from the 
Sangitsala. At this time the king and the Vidusaka might be seated in one 
of the Mattraranis with the curtain at the back drawn to indicate the 
chamber as he was said to be resting after Vidusaka had left and when the 
Kanchuki entered to inform him that the Tapasas had come to see him. The 
music that the Vidusaka and the king heard could only have come from the 
singers on the Vedika to indicate that the song was coming from the Sangit- 
sala. The centre Yavanika would remain closed, thus creating a separate 
area from the acting area where the present action was going on. 


There were also stage-directions which described a particular condi- 
tion or situation in which another character found him or herself and the 
entry was made by this character later as described. In Act III, Dusyanta came 
to the Lata-Mandapa near the banks of Malini looking for Sakuntala and 
through the trellis of branches, he said he saw her lying on a “‘stone-slab’’ 
strewn with flowers with her friends beside her. And while he was watching 
she made her entry with her friends as described (aa: Sfaafa qatadteqrarer 
ae adhaat waa). 


This entry could only have been made behind the Chitra-Yavanika. 
To bring such a large ‘‘stone-slab’’ on the stage and place it in a particular 
place there, then the characters arranged on it as described would present 
too clumsy a picture. Instead, the characters coming on the stage with the 
seat held by two of them, placing it on the stage, then arranging themselves as 
described behind the Chitra-Yavanika would be far better aesthetically. This 
could be done quietly, efficiently and swiftly while Dusyanta did the Abhinaya 
of watching them thus keeping the audience engaged. 


There are two other entries behind the Chitra-Yavanika which to my 
mind are of a remarkable nature. One is when Sakuntala was getting ready to 
leave the Asrama to go to Hastinapura. Anasuya and Priyamvada saw her 
from a distance and Priyamvada described the situation ‘She had her full 
bath and now is being blessed by the Tapasis with taftanaqa etc. and 
then entered Sakuntala ‘“‘seated” as described in Act IV (aa: sfaafa 
wares SATA CAT THAT). 


Here it is quite obvious that the same device of the Chitra-Yavanika 
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was used. But what is remarkable and different from the last stage-directions 
is the specific effect that was sought to be created. Here, after describing the 
situation Anasuya and Priyamvada began walking towards the scene and at 
the same time the scene itself comes towards them thus creating an effect, 
and this is unusually impressive of the scene as if arranged on a revolving 
stage. This simultaneous movement: of two different groups of characters 
moving in opposite directions can only be possible on a modern stage with 
the help of a revolving stage, which on the classicai stage was so simply 
achieved! 


Yet another example of such a stage-direction is to be found in Act VII. 
Here the king, Sakuntala, Matali etc., as the stage-direction said, were 
moving about (aa ofemafed) on the stage to indicate their going to the Rsi 
Maricha as Matali had said that he was ready to see them now. While 
they were doing the Parikrama on the stage to go to meet the Rsi, imme- 
diate and the next stage-direction described the entry of Aditi with Maricha 
seated on an Asana (aa: sfaxaearfacar ardaraaeat arera:). 


This again had an effect of creating a scene as if arranged on a revolve. 
On a turn-table where such an effect is to be created, one set of characters 
would move on the stage floor itself and the turn-table or the revolving stage 
would move in an opposite direction thus both moving in opposite directions 
to meet at a particular area. The present stage-direction also achieved exactly 
the same effect. With a simple piece of cloth of variegated colours what an 
amazing effect was created! It eliminated the time lag during the change in 
scene and yet kept up the continuity of movement and action on the stage and 
at the same time the attention of the audience was held by what was going on 
the stage. 


Seeing to the effects which could be achieved by the Chitra-Yavanika, 
such as the switching off of the scene, as it were and revelation as if by sudden 
switching on of the lights, | am inclined to believe that, it might also have been 
used to aid Sanumati, the Apsara who enters by an aerial path in her move- 
ment of descending on earth. Along with her aerial movement used for 
such an action, the curtain too might have been raised and lowered slowly 
to fall and then pulled aside and out to leave Sanumati free for her action 
(Act VI). At this time there is no other character on the stage and only after her 
monologue, the Chetis enter. The stage thus was left-free for her aerial 
descending action. The entry of the king riding a chariot in the sky and 
Matali driving it, might also have been reinforced by the subtle manipulation 
of the Chitra-Yavanika (Act VII).* 


These three curtains, Pati, Yavanika and the Chitra-Yavanika were all 





* | have seen the remarkable use of this curtain for similar action in the contemporary 
ballet based on Ramayana staged under the direction of the late Shanti Bardhan of the 
Little Ballet Troupe. 
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the equipment that was needed on the classical Sanskrit stage which left a 
great deal to the imagination of the audience. 


Some of these interpretations here might seem arbitrary or far-fetched | 
to the uninitiated and the novice in the theatre, particularly of the classical | 
Sanskrit theatre. But one has only to look at the NS to be convinced. 
Tremendous care has been shown in the text with regard to Abhinaya in the 
mention of subtle movements of the various limbs of the body, eye-brows, 
eyelids etc. nuances of musical notes, subtleties in the use of speech, costume, | 
make-up etc.. If all these various elements had received such intense care, 
there is no reason to believe that similar care could not have been taken 
during the production of the plays. And any production worth its name, did 
not only mean what was going on on the stage alone but all the other silent , 
backstage activities which could make or mar it. Just as one could expect 
a Sutradhara to be conscious of the greatness of a play like Sakuntala, he 
could also be expected to produce the play equally with great care taking into 
consideration all the various elements that go with a successful production. 
To be conviced of this, one has only to look at the varied and subtle manner 
in which the simple colourful piece of cloth variously called There or Parade | 
in Yaksagana, Thirsila in Kathakali and Krsnattam etc. is used in our exist- | 
ing traditional dramatic forms. 


And one cannot ignore the eastern traditional dramatic forms like the © 
Noh and the Kabuki of Japan in which also the curtains are manipulated to | 
create varied moods. A study of other south-east Asian traditional dance- | 
drama forms might also perhaps reveal the similar use of curtains. 


And one should not forget that all these Asian forms were influenced © 
by, or had borrowed directly from the classical dramatic tradition of India in 
the remote past.* 





* This paper was prepared for the ‘Reading of the MNa-TA-5 (Research papers) 
organised by the Kalidas Samaroha Samiti of the Vikram University of Ujjain duting the ; 
Kalidasas Samaroha, 1975. 


GOVERDHAN PANCHAL, formerly. Asstt. Professor of the National School of 
Drama for Theatre Architecture, Scenic Design & Costume,isnow the Manager of the | 
Premabhai Hall, Ahmedabad. : 





The Sacred Tray Sketches of Takeda puppets: Eilean Pearcey 


TWO MAJOR JAPANESE 
TRADITIONS OF PUPPETRY 





Fernau Hall 


One of the most admirable qualities of the Japanese is their custom of 
preserving their traditions of the performing arts, not only in the way they 
have developed at different periods but also in their original form. Even the 
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very ancient traditions of the music and dance of India, as modified at the 
T’ang courts of China, were taken to Japan in the 7th century and to this very 
day are performed by artists belonging to the Imperial household as one 
part of Gagaku music and dance; and traditions of drama and puppetry 
perfected at different periods in Japan have also been preserved with astonish- 
ing fidelity. 


Needless to say the later Japanese traditions owe much to more ancient 
traditions, and though a great many links are to be found between the differ- 
ent branches of theatre, these later branches still preserve their individuality. 


The two major branches of puppetry surviving in Japan possess tradi- 
tions of skill and artistry quite comparable to those of the traditional theatre 
using dancers and actors. Chikamatsu Monzaemon, the great dramatist, 
preferred to work with the Bunraku puppets rather than with the Kabuki 
Theatre; he wrote some of his pieces for Kabuki, but their central place in 
the Kabuki repertoire is mainly due to fact that Kabuki took them over from 
Bunraku. In fact a great many influences from the ancient No theatre m y 
be detected in Kabuki and in both major forms of puppetry (Bunraku and 
marionettes, i.e. string puppets), and because Kabuki and the two forms of 
puppet theatre have developed side by side since the 17th century they have 
influenced each other in many ways. 


No, Kabuki and the Bunraku puppets have been known in the Western 
world for some years because of performances by excellent troupes and the 
publication of various excellent books. But the Japanese marionettes remained 
unknown in the west, and the visit of the Takeda troupe to Britain in the 
spring of this year, on its way to an international puppet festival in Moscow, 
was a revelation. 


I was fortunate enough to be invited to travel with the Takeda Mario- 
nette Company across London, and thus to be able to see two performances in 
one day. One performance was given at the famous Little Angel Marionette 
Theatre, with its own company directed by John Wright. This theatre, 
reconstructed as a puppet theatre, has a low proscenium arch and a gallery 
from which marionettes can be manipulated; here the Japanese puppeteers 
remained invisible, and the general atmosphere was very. like that.in.tie 
Takeda company’s own theatre in Tokyo. The other performance was given 
in a hall in an arts centre in Sutton, a suburban town lying to the South-West 
of London. This hall has no proscenium arch, so the puppeteers were cous- 
tantly in view. But this did not affect in any way the enjoyment of the specta- 
tors; in fact they revelled in seeing how the puppeteers used their extraordi- 
nary skill, exploiting techniques rather different from those employed by 
the marionette-manipulators of the West. 


Respect for ancient traditions was established very clearly at the begin- 
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Dancing Skeleton—a Takedapuppet 


ning of the programme, when Sennosuke Takeda, head of the company and 
master-puppeteer, emerged from a side door in traditional formal clothing. 
Carrying rice wine and a sacred tray, he walked to the middle of the area in 
-front of the puppet stage, put down the tray, and struck sparks using flint 
‘and steel, in order to purify the room, exorcize evil spirits, and bless the stage 
and the audience. In fact he performed a ritual ceremony correspondingly 
very closely to the puja performed by an Indian classical dancer before a 
performance. After striking the sparks he took up the tray and walked off, 
ising a smooth gliding step very much like that of a No dancer-actor. In 
contrast to Indian dancers, however, he wore the tabi socks characteristic of 
the classical Japanese theatre -- socks in which there is a space between 
the big toe and the others, so that the person wearing them can put on flat 
slippers (gripping the thong running inside the big toe) when he moves away 
from the stage. 
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Next, a Sanbaso marionette-dancer, wearing the tall, strangely-shaped 
hat characteristic of this age-old figure, was made to enter. This figure also 
used a slow gliding walk, but made long strides beyond the capacity ofa human 
dancer. At this point I was reminded of a Kabuki programme which began 
with Avatsuri Sanbaso: a Sanbaso dancer moved with slow puppet-like move- 
ments, while another Kabuki dancer, dressed in black like a puppetteer,. 
pretended to manipulate strings controlling the Sanbaso dancer. Sanbaso 
is actually an ancient, rather lively folk-dance; for ritual reasons it was taken 
into the No repertoire, and made far more stately; later still both the puppets 
and Kabuki took it over—while preserving both its ritual quality and some 
of its gay folk-dance quality. 


After the marionette-Sanbaso reached the centre of the stage it made a 
formal bow to the audience, in traditional Japanese fashion. First it knelt 
down centre-stage, with knees akimbo, and carefully arranged its sleeves, 
Then it bent its body slowly forward until its head touched the stage, before 
returning to its previous kneeling position. Then it began to dance, sometimes 
holding a position with one foot high in the air. These held positions emphasi- 
zed the vigour of the dancing movements: as wrote Zeami (the great pioneer 
of No) movements of “no-action” are of great importance in the expressive 
vocabulary of a dancer. 





Shi Shi 


The next item to be performed was Shishi Mai, the Dragon Dance. 
The shishi is an imaginary animal akin to both the lion and the dragon. 
The Shishi dance, originating in China, has been performed in the streets 
and in temple festivals in Japan for many centuries, and the marionette theatre 
has performed it for 200 vears. The marrionette version preserves the humour 
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Hashi Benkei 


Oshi Chi : Takeda Puppet Theatre 








Bunraku = Puppet Theatre. “Shimpan Utazacmon” (The Triangular love). 
Scene of the Showdown at Nozaki Village, Puppets (1 to r) heroine, father and hero. 





“The Priest in Exile” 


“The Exploits of The Shogun” Scene of Confrontation. Puppets (I to r), wounded Jujiro, father and mother. 
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of the street version of Shishi Mai—in contrast to ‘the relatively recent 
Kabuki version, which is more serious. The marionette shishi groomed 
its feet and other parts of its body just like a cat; then, when it began to dance 
it made clear that—as in the street festivals—it was actually ‘being mani- 
pulated by two men inside it. In fact the leg movements satirised those of a 
teal animal. A further layer of humour was added by the fact that the two 
small puppets inside the shishi were rivals, peeping out at intervals to catch 
the attention of the spectators. The charm of this dance, with its complex 
relationship between human manipulators, puppet-manipulators and an 
imaginary animal, was very unusual and delightful. 





Narrator and Shamisen player 


One of the most striking characteristics of the Bunraku puppet theatre 

" is the use of a narrator who sits on a special platform, along with his accom- 
: panist who plays the shamisen. The tayu (narrator) recites the story, adapt- 
| ing his voice to each character as he recites their lines, and acting with great 
"animation. (in fact this joruri recitation was an established art-form before 
the Bunraku puppets were invented). In the marionette version of Yaoya 
Oshichi (Oshichi the Grocer’s Daughter) a marionette reciter and shamisen 
I player were presented at one side of the stage, thus establishing clear link 
‘with Bunraku. The skill of the marionette manipulators was breathtaking: 
the puppet-reciter moved his face and his arms with all the dramatic intensity 
characteristic of joruri, while the shamisen player was made to move his hands 
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in perfect rhythm with the music, so that the illusion was admirably 
maintained. 


There were fascinating contrasts between the staging of Yaoya Oshichi 
by the narionette company and the Kabuki version of this dance-drama. 
The Kabuki version, derived from Bunraku, has a dancer representing Oshichi 
as a Bunraku puppet, making puppet-like dance movements, and with 
another dancer representing a Bunraku puppeteer seeming to manipulate 
the puppet-Oshichi. 


In the marionette version the stage is necessarily much more shallow 
than in Kabuki, and we saw a high wall filling it from side to side, with a fire 
tower in the middle of it. The climax came when the marionette Oshichi 
attempted over and over again to climb up the ladder leading to the top of the 
drum tower, and kept falling back. Here the skill of the master puppeteer 
Sennosuke Takeda was made very clear, as it was.in other passages of the 
puppet dance-dramas: each movement was perfectly controlled, and facial 
expressions were suggested by changes in the angle of the head. As in Bunraku, 
the puppet movements were just as perfect in their own way as their own 
was those of living performers, making clear why puppetry is treated as a 
major art of the theatre in Japan. 
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The frame used by a Japanese marionettist to support the strings is 
rather different from that used in the West. There are several bars, hinged in 
the middle of the frame, which can be rocked from side to side. Rocking these 
bars produces balanced dance-postures of arms and feet, and are also used to 
turn the head. Far more strings are used than in the West, but the puppeteers 
manage to keep them from getting tangled and sometimes, for very complex 
movements, two puppeteers manipulate one puppet. 

4 


It is possible to trace Indian influence on the traditional theatre arts of 
Japan in the stamps which occur from time to time. The Japanese classical 
dancer (whether puppet or “‘live’’) does not strike the ground in a series 
of fast and complex rhythms, as in Indian classical dancing. The stamps 
are spaced out at intervals, as the climax of a phrase of movement; as in 
India, however, the foot-beats are exactly matched to the drumming. In the 
marionette performances it was fascinating to discover how the puppeteers 
matched the stamps precisely to the movements of the feet of the puppets by 
stamping with their own feet: since each puppeteer stood behind the figure 
he was manipulating, and since his own feet were screened from the audience, 





Benkei at the Bridge - 
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the illusion that the sound of the stamp was produced by the puppet was 
totally convincing.* 


One of the most famous and popular ofall the dance-pieces of Japanese 
puppets and Kabuki is Hashi Benkei, showjng the duel at a bridge between the 
giant-sized and powerful warrior Benkei and the young and apparently deli- 
cate boy Ushiwaka. This story is based on real events of 1,000 years ago, 
when the Genji and Heike clans were battling for supremacy in Japan. At 
the time of the story of the events at the bridge, the Heike clan was in power, 
and Ushiwaka, one of the few children left in the Genji clan, was forced to 
flee for his life. At the bridge—a painted one on the marionette version, 
receding into the distance — Benkei stood, his body covered with ferocious 
weapons, making tough and violent movements. His weapon in the duel was 
a broad sword fixed to a pole — the Japanese equivalent: of a halberd. 
Ushiwaka, in contrast, moved very elegantly, and countered the thrusts of 
the halberd with offhand skill, using only a fan. (He wore a small sword but 
did not draw it.) The whole of the long battle was beautifully choreographed, - 
and the puppeteers brought out with great skill the sharp contrasts in the 
movements of the two puppets. Finally Ushiwaka stood over the prostrate 
Benkei in triumph, in a striking pose reminiscent of the mie which is so 
characteristic of Kabuki, and has been depicted so often in colour prints. 


Especially skilful was the way the fighting movements were stylized and 
fitted to the music, so that in effect they became dance movements. This 
tradition of combining the martial arts and dancing, characteristic of many 
branches of the Japanese theatre, is also highly developed in the classical 
theatre of China, in the Kathakali dance-drama of India, and in the dance- 
dramas of a number of countries of South-East Asia where Indian influence 
is strong. 


By a happy coincidence one of the main events of the Edinburgh 
International Festival a few months later was a season by Japan’s great 
national Bunraku company. The Bunraku puppets are much larger than . 
Japanese marionettes, being over half the size of a human being, and each 
important character is manipulated by three puppeteers, working together 
very closely as a team. The chief puppeteer — whose work is so skilled it 
demands thirty years of training — holds the budy of the puppet and mani- 
pulates the head (including sometimes movement’ of the eyebrows, eyes and 
mouth) and also the right hand. The second puppeteer works the left hand of 
the puppet with the help of a metal fitting which enables him to stand back, 
out of the way of the chief puppeteer; his training by tradition lasts twenty 


* A somewhat similar technique is used by the traditional marionettes of Rajasthan 
when their marionettes perform Kathak dancing. The marionettes have long skirts and 
no feet; the sound which would be produced by the feet of a Kathak dancer are produced 
by the puppeteers, and the spectator is made to imagine that these sounds come from the 
imaginary feet of the puppet dancers. 
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years. The third puppeteer (with at least ten years training) works the feet, 
kneeling on the ground and thus keeping out of the way of the other two 
puppeteers; since the feet of female characters are commonly hidden by the 
kimono, female puppets often have no feet, and the third puppeteer suggests 
their movement by judiciously spaced movements of the bottom of the 
kimono. The chief puppeteer wears high wooden-soled sandals which raise 
him about 6 inches above his colleagues and facilitate interaction with 
them. Al! three puppeteers are constantly visible, but they move with such 
concentration on the puppet they are manipulating that the puppet seems to 
dominate them. This effect is so enchanting, and so true to the aesthetic 
traditions of all branches of theatre in the Far East, that I found it very 
enjoyable — when this company first visited Britain — that the chief puppeteer 
wore bright clothes and left his face clearly visible. In Edinburgh last summer, 
all three puppeteers working each important puppet wore black for the whole 
evening, with black gauze over their faces much of the time so that their 
presence would be as unobtrusive as possible; but I was glad that for certain 
scenes the chief puppeteers removed the gauze from their faces, sc that it 
was possible to relish the devotional intensity with which they identified 
themselves with the puppets. So far from distracting attention from the 
puppet, the clearly visible faces of the master puppeteers, gazing so intently 
at the puppet, made the puppet seem even more convincingly alive. 


The Bunraku company was much larger than the marionette company: 
in Japan it has about 70 members, and the Edinburgh programme listed 4 
joruri reciters, 5 shamisen players, 15 puppet manipulators and 2 percussion- 
ists. The percussionists work the wooden clappers which announce the begin- 
ing of a piece as well as emphasising important moments, and produce 
essential sound effects; unlike the reciter and shamisen player, they are not 
visible to the audience. The strain on the reciter is so great that it is custom- 
ary to change both him and his accompanist from time to time. In Japan 
the musicians sit on a special round stage at the side of the puppet stage; 
when a change, ofmusicians is called for, this stage rotates, and other music- 
ians are brought to the front. It was not possible to construct such a stage 
at Lyceum Theatre at Edinburgh; fortunately this theatre has boxes close to 
the stage, and the musicians were able to use this box. With characteristically 
Japanese flair for achieving perfection in every tiny detail of presentation, 
the reciter put a cylindricalweighted pillow behind his back so as to keep his 
complicated robes in order, no matter how passionate his gestures. 


One of the most fascinating aspects of Bunraku is that the puppets do 
not walk or dance on a solid stage: in fact they move so to speak “on air”, 
thus making it possible for the puppeteers to crowd around them, without 
getting in each other’s way. The illusion that the puppets have their feet 
on the ground is created by very ingenious use of masking: the audience sits 
on a level below the puppets, and strips of wood cross over the stage at a low 
level. The manipulators of the feet of the puppets adjust their movements 
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very precisely so that the puppet-feet line up with the top of the strips of wood, 
and. the illusion of moving on a solid surface is perfectly preserved. 


In Edinburgh, however the Lyceum theatre has a high proportion of its 
seats above the level of the stage: in the grand circle, the upper circle and the 
balcony. I was given seats in the grand circle for the opening performances, 
and found that the movements of the puppets, seen from this position, were 
almost meaningless. Ideally, the theatre management should have sold only 
the seats in the stalls; but this would have been financially disastrous. 


Each of the two programmes included two pieces — one each of the 
two genres of Bunraku as codified by Chikamatsu, jidai-mono (period pieces, 
concerned with an epic story from the distant past) and sewa-mono (pieces 
concerned with contemporary life —- contemporary in this instance referring 
to periods between the origin of Bunraku in the 17th century up to the 
time when the feudal period ended in Japan after this country was opened up 
to the rest of the world in the 19th century). 


By far the greatest pioneer and playwright of Bunraku was Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon (1653-1724). His pieces are still crucially important in the puppet 
repertoire, as they are in the Kabuki repertoire, and two of his pieces were 
included in the opening Bunraku programme. 


’ Heike Nyogonoshinia (The Priest in Exile) is concerned with three men 
exiled to a remote and desolate island for conspiring against the ruling 
Heike clan. Their leader is the priest Shunkan — a stern old man who is at 
the centre of the action. He has a splendid, square-cut face with large express- 
ive eyes; after a ship arrives with a pardon for the exiles, he suffers torments 
of sadness when he realizes that he is not included in the amnesty. There are 
scenes of violent action when he wounds and then kills the contemptuous 
messenger Seno, and his despair when the ship moves away from the island, 
leaving him behind, is beautifully done. 


Chikamatsu was clearly fascinated with stories of double suicides — a 
long-established Japanese custom, the suicide being committed by two lovers 
who can see no way out from their hopeless situation — and he wrote a num- 
ber of sewa-mono pieces using this theme. Sonezaki Shinu (The Double Suicide 
at Sonnezaki) was written by Chikamatsu and produced with such speed that 
it reached the stage in Osaka on 7th May 1703, only'a month after the events 
which inspired it — the double suicide of the shop clerk Tokubei and the 
courtesan Ohatsu. Chikamatsu, as was his habit, wrote the piece at consi- 
derable length, in five acts, but the version performed by the Bunraku Theatre 
was skilfully condensed into three scenes by Shoichi Yamada for the tour by 
the company. (This problem of condensation is one which almost all classical 

.theatrical troupes fromthe East must face when performing in the West.) 
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The style of this piece, was more intimate than the jidai-mono piece, 
but in its own way it was no less effective. There was a pathetic scene in 
which Tckubei, seeking to recover money he had lent to the arrogant Kuheiji 
in order that he could secure the freedom of his beloved Ohatsu, attacked 
Kuheiji but was beaten up, and this was followed by another pathetic scene 
in which Ohatsu hid her lover under her kimono while awaiting a guestin 
the tea-house. It is interesting that in feudal Japan, as in India in the great 
days of the Sanskrit drama, the courtesan was treated with great respect, 
and was often the heroine of dramatic pieces. 


Changes of scenery are very important in the Japanese puppet theatie, 
just as they are in Kabuki, and the final scene was placed in the woods. 
There Tokubei drew his sword and killed first Ohatsu and then himself: a 
very satisfying ending for Japanese audiences to whom the idea of a double 
suicide is familiar, even though the suicide rate in Japan is no higher than 
in many Western countries. 


The second programme at Edinburgh showed two pieces written by 
dramatists who followed the lead given by the great Chikamatsu. The 
first (Ehon Taikoki) was in epic style, but was based on events in the period 
immediately preceding the one in which the play was written; for this reason 
the name of the man who was to become the shogun (the real ruler of Japan, 
at a time when the Emperor had no effective power) was changed from 
Hideyoshi to Hisayoshi. 


The battle scenes, involving the heroic characters Harunaga and Hisayo- 
shi and the villainous Mitsuhide, were performed with great skill and gusto, 
as in Kabuki pieces. When Harunaga was attacked by four rebels armed with 
spears, only one puppeteer manipulated each rebel and his spear, while at 
the centre of the rebels the shogun Harunaga — armed with a sword -—— was 
manipulated by the full complement of three puppeteers, and made far more 
complex movements. 


All three of the main characters performed solo dances from time to time 
in which they expressed their feelings, supported by appropriate recitation 
by the tayw and playing on the shamisen. Here one could see clear links with 
the much older traditions of No, in which the whole action is devised in 
such a way as to lead up to a Jong dance by the principal artist, which forms 
the climax of the piece. 


The main action of Ehon Taikoki was shown in the complex third scene 
—a scene so long and concentrated that a change of tayu and shamisen player 
was considered necessary in the middle of it. This gave audiences a chance of 
hearing and seeing the art of the great tay Tsudaya Tamemoto, who has been 
honoured in Japan with the title “Living National Treasure”, This scene 
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included a pathetic episode, near the end, when Jujiro, seriuusly wounded 
in battle, struggled on stage to report to his father Mitsuhide that his forces 
had been crushingly defeated. The scene ended with the reappearance of 
Hisayoshi in full battle attire, ready for the crucial battle which would 
‘decide who was to be the next shogan—himself or Mitsuhide. 


The contrast between the faces of the powerful, mature and wicked 
Mitsuhide and his son Jujiro showed very clearly how well the art of sculpting 
the Bunraku puppets has been preserved through the centuries. At present 
there is one surviving master-artist in this field, and this makes it possible 
for the company to maintain the same high standards in its puppets as in the 
other branches of Bunraku — puppet manipulation, joruri recitation and 
shamisen playing. 


The theatre arts of Japan often deal with themes concerned with the 
conflict between duty and feeling, and a good example of this was displayed in 
a scene at Nozaki village — the childhood home of the hero — in the domestic 
piece Shimpan Utazaimon (The Triangular Love). His return to his home cause 
preparations to begin for his wedding to Omitsu, to whom he had been 
betrothed as a child. But he had fallen in love with the beautiful Osome, 
daughter of his employer in Osaka: hence the triangle referred to in the 
title of the piece. 


One of the most delightful scenes showed Omitsu very carefully combing 
her hair in preparation for her wedding. This called to mind numerous scenes 
in Indian classical dancing in which the nayika dresses her hair and puts on 
her make-up and jewels in preparation for the arrival of her beloved. It also 
brought to mind a scene in a puppet-play staged by the great Russian 
puppeteer Sergei Obraztsov, Tivo to One Against Us, Obraztsov has developed 
his own technique of puppetry in which several puppeteers manipulate one 
puppet, as in Bunraku; the Russian puppeteers remain invisible, but achieve 
a degree of control and collaboration comparable to that of the Bunraku 
puppeteers, working their puppets by rods from underneath. In this parti- 
cular scene a young man, in hospital, became greatly excited because the 
girl with whom he had fallen in love was going to visit him: he therefore 
determined to shave himself, and the deftness of the puppeteers in making the 
puppet handle the razor was a marvel to see. 


Since the Bunraku puppets are smaller than a human being, the puppet- 
eers normally keep their own hands out of sight, hidden by the long sleeves, 
and manipulate the jointed puppet-hands. But when a Bunraku puppet has to 
grasp something — a fan in a dance episode, a sword in a fight, a comb in a 
scene of hair-dressing — then the master-puppeteer uses his own hand to 
grasp the rope. At such times one can see two hands simultaneously — the 
puppet-hand and the much larger hand of the puppeteer. But this is quite in 
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harmony with Japanese aesthetic ideas, and is easy to accept — like the 
visible faces of the master puppeteers, the black-clad stage hands of Kabuki, 
and the actual chins of No performers which sometimes may be seen below 
the chin of the No mask. 


FERNAU HALL, well-known British author and journalist, specialising in Indian and Asian 
dance and theatre. See Sangeet Natak Nos. 7 & 28. 


RESPONSES OF YOUNG INDIANS 
TO RAGAS 





B.C. Deva & K.G. Virmani 


Introduction 


Emergence of new types of youth music groups in industrial countries 
is a fait social. This has made it possible for scholars to highlight certain 
issues connected with new patterns of musical behaviour in the younger 
generation. For example, it has been felt that (i) a thorough understanding 
of these new types of musical activities will be necessary if cultural and 
educational policies in industrial societies are to become more effective, (ii) 
attempts at devising cultural programmes for the younger generation will 
have to make allowance for the fact that many teenagers are seeking and 
finding new ways of expressing themselves musically, and (iii) music educa- 
tors stand in need of assessing the importance of these new patterns of 
behaviour. While highlighting the issues, it is not suggested that the new 
patterns should be over-estimated in the sense that these will replace the more 
traditional patterns. The conclusion is that we are ‘confronted’ with the new 
types of music behaviour and these patterns have emerged under the influence 
of the technical media of mass communication and also as a result of the 
‘intrusion’ of modern technology into the field of music (Blaukopf, 1971). 


The present investigators wish to endorse much of what has been 
concluded above regarding the younger generation’s new ways of expressing 
themselves musically, but wish to emphasise that policies are being framed 
half-heartedly after listening to half the story covering aesthetic expression 
of the generation in question; the other half — perhaps the better half — lies 
in the domain of their aesthetic experience. There is a need to find out as to 
how the younger generation feels while listening to the traditional patterns 
of music. If we find that, under the skin, today’s youth reacts, feels or expe- 
riences the same types of emotions while listening to classical music, as a 
respondent from an older generation will experience, then there is a need to 
give a second thought to the question of framing policies. For, it will show 
that the effects of emergence of new patterns of music behaviour, as noted 
through expressive behaviour, are not deep-rooted enough to undermine 
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effects associated with the feelings aroused by classical music. It is perhaps a 
case of intrusion of an adolesecent for being socialised in the mature world of 
adult music society and the confrontation in question should be taken in that 
spirit. 


The investigators also wish to put on record their view that as analysis 
of deeper issues involved in the subject will offer more stable answers to 
problems of the type mentioned above, such empirical analysis and studies 
by research communities of various cultures deserve more attention and 
need to be replicated suitably in cross-cultural environs before taking the 
evidence as conclusive. 


Aesthetics in Social Sciences 


Schematic ideas regarding aesthetic expression ris-a-vis aesthetic expe- 
rience will be vindicated if the division of the subject matter of aesthetics in 
social sciences given in Figure I below is taken as a guide. The present paper 
reports a study in the area of effects of the artistic experience. Once a person 
has to some degree apprehended a work of art, his experience may effect 
him further. It is often claimed that artistic experience has broad general 
influence on understanding, morality, etc. This influence perhaps is what 
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Figure 1: Schematic representation of the subject matter of aesthetics (Adapted 
from Child, 1969). 


would be most valuable to know about. The effects psychology has thus far 
studied, however, are mostly limited to the individual’s direct relation to the 
work of art. For example, will experiencing a particular work lead a person 
to seek further opportunity to enjoy it, or will he henceforth avoid it? 
Will’ he judge it to be good or bad art? What is responsible for the varying 
responses of a person to different works or aspects of them, or differing 
responses of several people to the same work? 


With what has been given above as the preamble, the details of the 
psychological ‘experiment’ testing the responses of young Indians to ragas 
in Indian classical music follow. ; 
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THE EXPERIMENT 


Background 


The study being described was part of an elaborate research programme 
on the subject of psychological response to ragas of Indian classical music 
at the Laboratories of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi. The chief 
aim of these researches was to make a comparison of the mood ‘created’ 
with the mood ‘intended’ by music. 


In the first study of the series (Deva and Virmani, 1968) an effort was 
made to quantify feelings aroused in Indian listeners by classical Indian 
musical (Hindustani) excerpts. The technique employed for quantifying the 
nature of moods aroused by musical samples was that of semantic differential 
(Osgood, Suci and Tannenbaum, 1957). The experiment was planned only 
to exemplify a methodology currently in use in the behavioural sciences for 
measuring the psychological meaning, that is : the moods aroused, by the 
musical compositions or excerpts of ragas, as concepts. 


Inthe experiment, four musical excerpts namely, ragas Kafi, Misra 
Mand, Pooriya Dhanasri and Ragesri obtained from the recordings of the 
performance of Ravi Shanker on the sitar, only the alap portion, were played 
to 37 respondents. These included both males and females in the age range of 
twenty to thirty years, untrained in classical music. They noted their responses 
on a specially designed twentytwo bipolar. adjective semantic differential 
scales which were later on subjected to a multivariate statistical analysis. 
In this analysis a comparison of the mood ‘created’ with the mood ‘intended’ 
by the musical compositions was made. The results of analysis showed simi- 
larity between the two moods. For example, the intended mood of Kafi raga 
depicting gaiety, romance and pleasantness etc., was found (from their res- 
ponses) to have been created on the respondents a mood of joyfulness, refresh- 
ing, colourful, active, etc. 


The above experiment no doubt, proved useful in that it initiated an 
inter-disciplinary approach to some outstanding issues in music. Yet it had 
certain limitations like a small sample size of respondents. Further, the 
adjective scales chosen for the semantic differential technique used were 
taken from the work of American investigators (Keil and Keil, 1967). In 
such a case the possibility of having used adjectives which were only partially. 
appropriate for Indian ragas and Indian respondents could not be ruled out. 
The second study of the series was undertaken to avoid these limitations to 
some extent. Besides this, the scope of the experiment was further enlarged 
to examine whether respondents associated any specific colour, season and 
time of the day, with a raga (synesthetic basis of India music theory). Efforts 
were also made herein to study the meaning of music in relation to certain 
bio-data of the respondents like their sex, educational qualification, age 
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and training in classical music. Complete details of these experiments will 
become available later. A limited but self contained portion of this is being 
presented in the form of the present paper with its scope delimited as under: 


(i) To study whether there was any resemblance between the intended 
mood of a raga, as traditionally associated with it, down the ages, 
by musicologists, musicians and connoiseurs with the mood 
created on respondents from ‘younger’ and ‘older’ generations in 
terms of psychological responses, while listening to music, and, 


(ii) to compare the mood created on the ‘younger’ generation with 
that created on the ‘older’ generation. 


Research Plan 

The research findings are based on the responses of 228 individuals. 
Out of these 228 respondents 141 belonged to the ‘older’ generation (age 
ranging from 20 years to 40 years), both males and females, having different 
types of educational background and varied training in classical music. 
Necessary further briefings on the plan of research as are relevant to the 
paper, follow. 


Sample 
The 228 individuals belonged to a few schools/colleges (both teacher and 


taught) of New Delhi. These persons participated in the experiment in six 
batches during January/February, 1973. Details of personal information 
concerning these respondents in respect of their sex, educational background, 
age and training in classical music are given in Table 1. 




















TABLE 1 
Information regarding bio-data variables of respondents 
Variable Number of persons in various sub-categories Total 
Sex Males Females 
121 107 228 
Pre-Higher Under- Graduate 
secondary graduate and above 
Educational 137 18 73 228 
background 
Approaching 20 20—29 30—39 49— 
Age 141 63 10 14 228 
Untrained Listening Practical Degree 
training training holders 
_ Without classical 
Training in degree music 
Classical music 
59 84 51 34 228 
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A few points about the composition of the sample may be noted. Data 
of Table 1 show that in respect of sex, both males and females were almost 
equally represented. For the variable of educational background as also of 
age, two distinct groups were available as a natural consequence of the age 
factor; pre-higher secondary and graduates etc., were the two groups for 
educational background in close parallel to the two groups for age. The 
over-emphasis on the above groups in educational background due to a 
grouping in age was an ‘unavoidable’ part of the design of data collection; 
in the elaborate research study, it was proposed to separately compare the 
listening experience of the educational sub-groups of the sample. On the 
variable of training in classical music, it can be seen from the data that, more 
or less, all the four groups are sufficiently represented. 


The schools chosen for the adolescents’ sample were English medium 
ones. Introduction of such a limitation in the sample of respondents was 
intentional. The measurement technique used required those sufficiently 
literate in the English language. Hence the choice. 


Stimulus 


Bhairav raga was used as the stimulus. A raga is a melodic seed idea, 
having the following demensions and limitations. It is defined by a definite 
set of notes, syntax or order of rendering the notes, characteristic phraseo- 
logy, stasis on note and characteristic ornamentation. It is usual to associate 
a raga with a watch of the day and a season. Indian music has nearly 500 
ragas included in the two systems--northern and southern (Deva, 1974). 


It is very important to stress at the outset that a raga is a statistically 
structured stimulus (Deva, 1967; Deva & Nair, 1966). As such, even its internal 
components (notes, temporal proportions, and so on) are variable within. 
certain limits. It is quite possible that there might be differences in the 
response to alap, jode, tanam, gat, fast passages, octave differences, songs, 
nature of instruments and many more such factors. These are not, however, 
determinants of raga structure. In any case, a very extensive and intensive 
research is necessary for studying the effect of these factors. The present 
study may be counted as an exploratory one as it uses only the a/ap portion. 


Musical Excerpt used : Traditional profile : 


Bhairav : is a major raga in North Indian Music parallel to Mayamala- 
vagaula of Karnatak (South Indian) Music. 


Ascent _ : Sa ri Ga Ma Pa dha Ni 
C bb E KF G AbB 

Descent : Sa Ni dha Pa Ma Ga fri . 
CB Ab GF E Db 
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Emphatic notes tori and dha 
Db Ab 
Characteristic Phrase : Ga Ma Pa dha, Pa, Ga Ma ri — Sa 
E FG Ab, G E F Db C 
Colour associated : Usually described as an ascetic of white body 
covered with ashes and white garment. 
Season associated : Autumn 
Time of the day associated +: Farly morning. 
Miscellany “: Itis a raga of grave emotion. Said to suit bhakti 
7 and santa. 
» Stimulus : Alap on surbahar by Surendranath Banerjee: 


nearly 2 minutes. 


Semantic Differential 


The technique employed for quantifying nature of moods aroused by 
musical excerpts was that of Osgood’s ‘semantic differential’. Semantic 
differential is a method of observing and measuring the psychological meaning 
of things, usually concepts (Kerlinger, 1964). Although everyone sees things 
a bit differently, sometimes very differently, there must be some common 
dispostion, in all concepts (Deva, 1967). Indeed the definition of ‘concept’ 
makes this clear. Now, by using musical compositions or excerpts of ragas 
as ‘concepts’, we could measure their psychological meaning, that is, the 
moods aroused by these, with the help of this method. 


Semantic Differential Scales 


It consists of a number of ‘scales’. Each of the scales is a bipolar adjec- 
tive pair chosen from a large number of such scales for a particular research 
purpose. The individuals are asked to rate on these scales ‘concepts’ the 
meanings of which are being measured. 


Adjective Pairs Chosen 


Twentyseven adjective pairs were used. These 27 adjective pairs were 
framed on the basis of nine rasas of Indian aesthetic theory. As is known, 
the Indian theory of emotions (Hindu psychology) has been usually associat- 
ed with art experience in the well-known theory of rasa. This psychology 
recognizes the role of nine rasas (best translated, for the present purpose, as 
‘aesthetic emotion’), namely, srngara (erotic), hasya (humorous), karuna 
(pathetic), reera (valourous), raudra (violent), bhayanaka (fearful), veebhatsa 
(odious), adbhuta (wonderous) and santa (peaceful) (Coomaraswamy, 1952). 
(We shall not enter into the controversy whether santa is a positive rasa 
or a negation of all emotions. Again ‘erotic’ may not be a proper equivalent 
to srngara which is more akin to ‘romantic’). 
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Procedure Adopted for Obtaining Adjective Pairs 


Samskrit words denoting the nine rasas were translated into their 
English equivalents with the help of Monier-Williams (1956) which in turn 
were matched for their bipolars from a Standard Dictionary of the English 
language (Webster, 1953) and the Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms 
(Funke and Wagnalls, 1947). 


A few words must be said about these adjectives. /t is a drawback that 
we had to operate with English. For (1) it does not give the finer nuances of 
the original Indian word and (2) one is not always very sure that the experi- 
menters and the subjects are uniform or definite in their semantic absorption 
of the word in English. Even the present choice of English words is not always 
satisfactory. Eventually, researchers will have to devise strictly comparable 
adjectives in Indian languages. 


Remarks on Adjective Scales 


The numerous studies of semantic differential scales (employing 
different types of concepts and many different adjective pairs) performed on 
ratings made by researches in different countries around the world, lead to 
the conclusion that there are three major dimensions of meaning involved. 
These are, (1) ‘evaluative’ (good-bad, usually being the pivotal scale), (2) 
‘potency’ (strong-weak) and (3) ‘activity’ (quick-slow); other dimensions as 
well may emerge. It is possible that the adjective pairs based on nine rasas 
may also ultimately reduce to these three or so dimensions. But this will 
require a separate empirical study and analysis. 


Format and Administration 


The format of the semantic differential scales etc., is given in Table 3 
later. The way in which it was administered to the sample of respondents 
has been described under ‘Experiment Proper’. The manner in which’ 
response is recorded on these scales by the respondents will become clear 
from the set of instructions given to them which follow. 


Experiment Proper 


The 228 respondents, usually made available as batches of 30-40 indi- 
viduals, were seated comfortably in an auditorium. The instructions sheet, 
blanks of the format, one for each of the excerpts, as also personal data 
blanks were distributed among them. They were then asked to read the 
instructions with the experimenter who read them aloud. The marked 
examples of the instructions were also explained to the audience on a black- 
board. At this stage, it was enquired whether any one of them had any. ques- 


t 
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TABLE 2 


Synonyms and antonyms of the nine rasas along with the final choice of bipolar adjective 
pairs selected to form the semantic differential scales 





Rasa 


Srnugara 


Hasya 


Karuna 


Veera 


Randra 


Bhayanaka 


Veebhatsa 


Adbhuta 


Santa 


Raga! Ragini 


Translation 
to English 


Erotic 


Humourous 


Pathetic 


Valorous 


Violent 


Fearful 


Disgusting 


Wonderous 


Peaceful 


Possible 
Synonyms/antonyms 


Amorous 
Sexual/Frigid 
Passionate/Dispassionate 


Playful 
Funny/Sober 
Humourous/Dull 
Amusing/Grave 


Sympathetic 
Merciful 


Gallant, 
Courageous 
Strong 
Bold/Scared 
Brave 
Cowardly 


Furious/Calm 


Fearing 

Horror (Horrible) 
Dreadful 
Frightening 


Agreeable/Disagreeable 
Hateful/Likable 
Attractive/Repulsive 
Hideous/Loathsome 


Surprising/Unsurprising 
Usual 

Expected 

Supernatural 


Tranquil 
Undisturbed 


Manly-Womanly 
Masculine-Feminine 


Final Choice 


Passionate. 
Dispassionate 
Sexual-Frigid 


Funny-Sober 
Humourous-Dull 
Amusing-Grave 


Sympathetic- 
Unsympathetic 
Merciful-Merciless 
Pitiful-Pitiless 


Brave-Timid 
Cowardly-Valourous 
Bold-scared 


Calm-Furious 
Angry-Gentle 
Sane-Insane 


Fearful-Fearless 
Frightened-Bold 
Dreadful-Dreadless 


Agreeable-Disagreeable 
Hateful-Likable 
Attractive-Repulsive 


Usual-Unusual 
Expected-Unexpected 
Surprising-Unsurprising 


Peaceful-A gitated 
Disturbed-Undisturbed 
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tions or doubts about using the format. The doubts were cleared by repeating 
the marked examples only; discussion was intentionally avoided. 


Instructions 
Please do not look at the following pages until instructed to do so. 


One of the purposes of this study is to find the words that people use 
to best describe certain feelings or moods they have while listening to music. 
On the following page you will find a list of paired adjectives. Your task is to 
circle the ONE mark between EACH of these pairs that best describes the 
mood, feeling or atmosphere of the music you are listening to. First decide 
which word best describes the mood; second, quickly estimate the extent of 
intensity of the adjective you have selected. 


Here is an example, already marked: 


Io2 3 4 § 6 7 


LARGE . » eee 6 @&® CSMALL 
SAD “8 + @® .+ + + HAPPY 
CALM ~ @®@ + +. +s + + | EXCITED 

= > 

8 aS eR > a 

5 28 2S 8 g 3s 

&§ 3 > 8:3 Tt 9 # 

“8 G@ 8H az & 6 & 





(The middle dot should be circled when you feel that both words equally 
well describe the musical mood or when neither word feels right to you.) 


Simply ask yourself as you listen to the piece of music, “What mood is 
being created?” We are not asking for mechanical descriptions. Just let your 
immediate feelings guide your marks. Try to concentrate upon the overall 
feeling of the music. Allow about two minutes for the page; work fairly 
fast. Do not look back or ship around. You must mark all 27 adjective pairs. 
You will be told to begin only after the music has been given few minutes to 
establish its mood. 


When we say ‘Listen’, please listen to the music. Do not circle any 
mark. The music which will follow is for establishing the mood. When we 
say ‘Mark’, please start circling the mark which best describes your feelings. 


--- Any questions?- 
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Bio-data 

1. Name : 
2. Educational qualification : 
3. Age: 
4. Male or Female : 
5. Do you play an instrument or sing? (circle one) If so, are you a professional 

or an amateur? (circle one). 
¢ Rank your preferences from | to 4: 

( ) Indian Film Music 

( ) Western Film Music 

( ) Indian ‘‘Classical’’ 

( ) Western ‘‘Classical”’ 
7. Any additional comments are welcome: 

Table 3 
Final Format of Semantic Differential Used 
Describe the Mood of this Music 

PASSIONATE 0 0 o o 0 O DISPASSIONATE 
FUNNY -O 0 0 . 0 0 O SOBER 
SYMPATHETIC O00 0.00 0 UNSYMPATHETIC 
CALM 0 0 o o 0 O FURIOUS 
BRAVE 0 0 c o 0 O TIMID 
FEARFUL O0 oc . o 0 O FEARLESS 
AGREEABLE oO 0 0 o 0 O DISAGREEABLE 
USUAL 0 0 o o 0 O UNUSUAL 
AGITATED O 00.090 0 PEACEFUL 
MANLY 00 0.00 0 WOMANLY 
HUMOUROUS Oo 0 0 .o 0 O DULL 
MERCIFUL 0 0 0 o 0 O MERCILESS 
ANGRY O00 .0o0 0 0 GENTLE 
COWARDLY Oo 0 o o 0 O VALOUROUS 
FRIGHTENED O00 .0 0 0 BOLD 
HATEFUL O 0 0 o 0 O LIKED 
EXPECTED 00 0.00 0 UNEXPECTED 
DISTURBED O00 .0 0 0 UNDISTURBED 
SEXUAL oO 0 o a 0 O FRIGID 
AMUSING O 0 0 o 0 O GRAVE 
PITIFUL Oo 0.0 o 0 O PITILESS 
SANE Oo 0 o o 0 O INSANE 
BOLD Oo 0 o o 0 O SCARED 
DREADFUL oO 0 o o 0 O DREADLESS 
ATTRACTIVE Oo 00°. 0 °0 0 REPULSIVE 
SURPRISING oO 0 o o 0 O UNSURPRISING 
MASCULINE Oo 0 0 o 0 O FEMININE 


Extremely 


Quite 


Slightly 


BothorNeither , , 


Slightly 
Quite 


Extremely 
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After havingconfirmed that the instructions wereclearto the respondents, 
they were, through a tape-recorder, given two minutes of music, Bhairav raga 
excerpt, to establish their mood, after which they were requested to get ready 
for marking. Bhairav raga excerpt was repeated for two minutes and they 
were asked to record their impressions on the format during the replay. 


The time limits were strictly adhered to and all extraneous disturbances — 
were meticulously kept under control during the experiment proper. 


Bio-data sheets were got filled by the respondents and the end of the 
experiments. 


Scoring Procedure: 


The conversions of adjective choices of a sample of respondents into 
quantitative terms was the next step. The following illustration, wherein 
we have taken the case of ‘Sad-Happy’ polarised adjective, makes quantizing 
or metrization clear. 


Adjective Scoring weight 

SAD 
extremely 1 
quite 2 
slightly 3 

... both or neither 4 
slightly 5 
quite 6 
extremely 7 

HAPPY 


In terms of the above illustration, scoring for the example already 
marked in the ‘Instructions’ will be, for Large-Small, 5; for Sad-Happy, 3; 
for Calm-Excited, 1. Scoring on similar lines, the basic quality of an indivi- 
dual’s musical experience could be obtained on all the adjectives and on any 
‘concept’ (raga) in quantitative terms. Once this was obtained, we could 
determine averages and measures of relationships between various adjectives 
through statistical methods, so as to form an idea of the group’s musical 
experience which represented culturally determined common denominators 
of meaning. 


The nature of such statistical analysis is being briefly covered in the 
next section. 
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Method of Analysis 


In this sections we will introduce briefly the statistical method of factor 
analysis which is basic to this study of meaning of music. (Virmani, 1969). 


Factor Analysis 


Factor analysis is a multivariate statistical method of reducing a ‘large’ 
number of empirical indicators (in the present case, 27 adjective scales) to a 
‘small’ number of conceptual variables known as factors (basic dimensions). 
Factors yielded by the statistical analysis are meant to convey all the essential 
information for an original set of, say, 1 variables into some components, 
such that m is almost always less than ”. Thus, the chief aim is to attain 
scientific economy of description. In other words, the purpose is to measure, 
objectively, the ‘core’ of some indicators: in the present case, polarised 
adjective scales (n=27). This does not mean that factor analysis discovers the 
‘fundamental’, since one gets out of this analysis only what one puts into it, 
Unless the indicators being analysed do not exhaustively describe the situation, 
the ‘core’ of that situation could not be called ‘fundamental’. Nevertheless, 
in an experiment with greater than twenty or so the ‘core’ does have appre- 
ciable practical utility. 


The end product of these solutions, generally, are not acceptable to 
psychologists, although, some prefer the ‘principal factor’ solution. In search 
of ‘meaning-ful’ factors, psychologists have introduced various theories in 
the hope of arriving at a form of solution which would be unique and apply 
equally well to any branch of human knowledge other than their own. 


One of these methods is referred to as varimax method. This method of 
rotation, being more robust, was preferred for the present study. 


In concluding factor analysis, it may be mentioned that both rotated 
and unrotated factor loadings will be taken into account while interpreting 
the results. 


Styles of Presentation of Results 


Style of presentation of results on meaning of music needs certain 
further elaboration. Three major aspects will be covered under these results, 
They are, first, ‘Table of means of scores of the individuals on bipolar 
adjectives’ for the excerpt; secondly, the Profile for the excerpt; thirdly. 
Table of Dimensions of Meaning as extracted by factor analysis for the excerpt. 
A brief description of these modes of presenting data follows. 
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1. Table of Means of Scores of the Individuals of Bipolar Adjectives 


This table for the excerpt consists simply of the means of response of 
the participants on each of the bipolar adjective scales. The means represent 
in quantitative terms the basic quality of the group’s musical experience. 
Further, it also enables us to derive plus or minus sign following the dimension 
‘Jabel’ (under Table of Dimension of Meaning) pointing to the pole of the 
dimension that seems to have been emphasized by the respondents; means 
below or above the mid-point, a score of 4, (neither, or both), given an idea 
of the groups’ leaning towards one pole or the other of the given bipolar 
scale. 


These results for Bhairav in terms of the responses recorded by the two 
groups Younger and Older Generation are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


BHAIRAV: Table of Means of 131 respondents from Younger and 87 respondents 
Srom Older generations. 





S. No. Bipolar adjective Younger Older 
generation generation 
Mean Mean 





Passionate-Dispassionate 
Funny-Sober 
Sympathetic-Unsympathetic 
Calm-Furious 
Brave-Timid 
Fearful-Fearless 
Agreeable-Disagreeable 
Usual-Unusual 
Agitated-Peaceful 

10. Manly-Womanly 

MM. Humourous‘Dull 

12. Merciful-Merciless 
13. Angry-Gentle 

14, Cowardly-Vatourous 

15. Frightened-Bold 

16. Hateful-Liked 

17. Expected-Unexpected 

18. Disturbed-Undisturbed 
19, Sexual-Frigid 

20. Amusing-Grave 

21. —_—~Pitiful-Pitiless 
22. Sane-Insane 

23. Bold-Scared 

24, Dreadful-Dreadiess 

25. Attractive-Repulsive 

26. Surprising-Unsurprising 
27. Masculine-Feminine 


20 SIN NS 


WRWRWWNHPPHLYOMAHL MY AWUNWWHANN UW 
ANARROUBWBARKBAONNwWILKARAURAUY ON & 
RAYA HBWNPRPWHKWUPAUMUN AWE WHNRENN UW 
MNHNOEONRLaAWNR®AUENNWSwWUIwmDKORE WAIST 
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2. Profile 


The profile is simply a graphical way of presenting the means given in 
the ‘Table of means of scores of the individuals on bipolar adjectives’ discus- 
sed above. It presents through a visual medium, the basic quality of the 
groups’ musical experience, etc., referred to. 


The profile of Bhairav for Younger and Older Generations, based 
on the means is given in Figure 2. 


3. Dimensions of Meaning 


Table of Dimensions of Meaning represent the final stage of presenting 
data about meaning of music. It is at this stage that the factors are ‘named’ 
by taking into consideration their weights on different bipolar scales on 
which they are appreciably loaded (first six or so). After naming, the 
meaning of a particular excerpt of music in terms of the mood aroused in the 
respondents can be discussed. 


Dimensions of Meaning for Bhairav for Younger and Older Genera- 
tions are given in Tables 5 and 6 respectively. 


4. Computer Processing of Results 


Before giving the above results and their interpretation it is considered 
useful to mention that the above analysis was performed on IBM System 
360 at the Delhi University Computer Centre, Delhi. Part of this work was 
also completed at the DCM Computer Centre, Delhi. While efforts have 
been made to check and recheck the results processed by the computers (some 
results were processed twice) the question of the need for verification, if 
felt by any researcher, is kept open. To that extent, the results can be ‘trans- 
cended’. In any case, the methodology stands exemplified. 


Interpretation of Results : Conclusions 


Resemblance between intended mood of Bhairav and the mood created 
on respondents from Younger and Older generations. 


Table 7 gives a comparative picture of the findings of the study in 
terms of its aims. Included in the table are (i) intended mood of the raga 
Bhairav traditionally associated with it, down the ages, by connoiseurs, (ii) 
mood created on younger generation, (iii) mood crated on Older generation 
and (iv) mood created on all the 288 respondents after pooling the data of 
141 younger and 87 older individuals, which picture has been reported by the 
investigators through another study (Deva & Virmani, 1974). Created moods 
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on younger and older generation in item (ii) and (iii) above are the summing 
up of the results given in Tables 5 and 6. 


INFERENCE 


The results of the experiments and the analysis thereof lead us to 
certain interesting, if not extraordinary, inferences. 


(i) It is first necessary to compare the traditionally intended mood 
and the mood of the raga as reported by the respondents (total pooled). One 
here sees a great degree of commonness between the two. While the traditional 
mood gives the raga awesomeness, grandeur, boldness, softened by a feeling 
of melancholy and tenderness, the current response to this raga emphasised 
on the positive vitality, courage, but yet compassion. In general, therefore, 
the two profiles are significantly similar. 


(ii) A commonness in the responses of the younger and the older 
generations is clearly revealed. The old generation feels the raga Bhairav 
has an expression of detatchment and boldness. The younger generation 
also describes the raga as somber but yet merciful in its grandeur. Once again . 
we See that essentially the mood by the raga evoked has no generation gap. 


In the face of the above two inferences we have to ask ourselves a 
question on the very nature of classical music, if not classicism in art. At 
least in the case of Bhairav raga one could very well say that there has been 
no significant change in its ethos either during the centuries or between 
generations. The only inference that is logical, therefore, is that the Bhairav 
emotion emergences from the deeper psyche of the Indian mind, which fact 
is revealed by a lack of deviation from the traditional mood. Here we have a 
musical seed which is still there in the psyche of this society and if properly 
cultured can yet appeal to the old and the young. The opinion often expressed 
that the younger generation is not very responsive to classical music may 
therefore have no foundation. Certainly the younger generation searches for 
new forms and in this search there will always be experimentation and devia- 
tion from tradition. The musical forms so created by the younger generation 
will pass into the collective psyche if it has touched that level, like the classical 
music of this country. Music whether of the raga system or otherwise which, 
in the course of time, does not delve into the abiding depth will be washed 
away in the currents of time. Often the younger generation does not respond 
to classical music not because of any aesthetic distinction but perhaps due to 
the excessive indulgence in grammatization by classical musicians.. 


If therefore a suitable policy for the musical activity of a society has to 
be formed it is very necessary to think again of the lasting values of classical 
art and to bring them to those who may be. shying away from it.. 
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TABLE 5 


BHAIRAV : Dimensions of Meaning of Younger generation 


UNROTATED 


CALM-FURIOUS 
Undisturbed-disturbed 
Usual-unusua! 
Sober-funny 
(Agreeable-disagreeable) 


PASSIONATE-DISPASSIONATE 
Dull-humouraus 
(Agreeable-disagreeable) 
(Undisturbed-disturbed) 
(Pitiful-pitiless) 


PASSIONATE-DISPASSIONATE 
Agreeable-disagreeable 
Bold-frightened 

(Calm-furious) 

(Gentle-angry) 

(Peaceful-agitated) 

(Timid-brave) 


PASSIONATE-DISPASSIONATE 
Bold-frightened 
Expected-unexpected 
(Peaceful-agitated) 

(Gentle-angry) 
(Undisturbed-disturbed) 
(Sympathetic-unsympathetic) 


FEARLESS-FEARFUL 
Agrecable-disagreeable 
Timid-brave 
(Gentle-angry) 
(Sober-funny) 
(Undisturbed-disturbed) 


DULL-HUMOUROUS 
Peaceful-agitated 
Linked-hateful 
Merciful-merciless 





ROTATED 


VALOUROUS-COWARDLY 
Clam-furious 
Undisturbed-disturbed 
Grave-amusing 


DULL-HUMOUROUS 
Passionate-dispassionate 
Merciful-merciless 
Calm-furious 
Pitiful-pitiless 
Bold-frightened 
Dreadless-dreadful 


MERCIFUL-MERCILESS 
Pitiful-pitiless 
Dull-humourous 


PITIFUL-PITILESS 
Merciful-merciless 
Passionate-dispassionate 
Dull-humourous 
Grave-amusing 


FRIGID-SEXUAL 
Sympathetic-unsympathetic 
Fearless-fearful 


LIKED-HATEFUL 


er 
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TABLE 6 
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BHAIRAV : Dimensions of Meaning of Older generation 








Factor UNROTATED ROTATED 
I SOBER-FUNNY FRIGID-SEXUAL 
Sympathetic-unsympathetic Merciful-merciless 
Timid-brave Sympathetic-unsympathetic 


(Usual-unusual) 
(Pitiful-pitiless) 


Il CALM-AGITATED 
Passionate-dispassionate 
Timid-brave 
(Fearless-fearful) 


Ti. USUAL-UNUSUAL 
Passionate-dispassionate 
Peaceful-agitated 
(Fearless-fearful) 
(Merciful-merciless) 


1V TIMID-BRAVE 
Agreeable-disagreeable 
Passionate-dispassionate 
(Usual-unusual) 
(Expected-unexpected) 
(Sexual-frigid) 


(Sympathetic-unsympathetic) 


Vv SOBER-FUNNY 
Valourous-Cowardly 
Bold-frightened 
(Manly-womanly) 
(Passionate-dispassionate) 
(Calm-furious) 
(Usual-unusual) 


(Sympathetic-unsympathetic) 


(Timid-brave) 


VI PASSIONATE-DISPASSIONATE 


Dull-humourous 
Disturbed-undisturbed 
(Peaceful-agitated) 
(Gentle-angry) 
(Calm-furious) 


Bold-frightened 
Grave-amusing 
Scared-bold 
disturbed-undisturbed 


Neither-DREADFUL-DREADLESS 
Calm-agitated 
Sympathetic-unsympathetic 
Expected-unexpected. 


USUAL-UNUSUAL 
Expected-unexpected 


EXPECTED-UNEXPECTED 
Usual-unusual 
Neither-Dreadful-Dreadless 
Attractive-repulsive 


BOLD-FRIGHTENED . 
Agreeable-disagreeable 
Frigid-sexual 
Sober-funny 
Timid-brave . 
Unsurprising-surprising 


PEACEFUL-AGITATED 
Grave-amusing 
Gentle-angry 
Disturbed-undisturbed 
Feminine-masenline 


en en ne ena 
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PASSIONATE 1 2 3.4 S 6 7 DISPASSIOXATR 
Fomry some 
SYMPATHETIC uxsrparaertc 
CALM FURIOUS 
BRAYE 71MID 
FEARFUL FEARLESS 
AGREEABLE DISAGRESABLE 
USUAL UNUSUAL 
AGITATED PEACEFUL 
wmyLY wom 
HUMOUROUS DOLL 
MERCIFUL VERCILESS 
ascry GENTLE 
COWARDLY VALOURCUS 
FRIGHTENED BOLD 
HATEFUL rep 
EXPECTED UNEXPECTED 
DISTURERD UNDISTURBED 
SEXUAL FRIGID 
AMUSING CRAVE 
PITIFUL PITILess 
SANE INSANE 

BOLD SCARED 
DREADFUL DRRADIESS 
arrnacrive REPULSIVE 
SORPRISIKG URSURERISIN 
MASCULINE FROIETEP 





Fig. 2. The profile of raga Bhairav. Solid line-young and broken line-old. Quanti- 
fication : 1 & 7=Extremely,2 & 6=Quite, 3 & 5=Slightly,4—=Both or Neither. Both 
from Table 4 and the Profile, it will be seen that the scatter is not much and most of the 
values of the means tend towards the neutral 4. Which could mean that the raga Bhairav 
(and we may speculate that Indian music as a whole) does not arouse any exhibitive emo- 
tions; in other words, this music is not hysterical. Again, leaving out all quantities between 
3 and 5, we see that the profile of the raga emerges more clearly, as shown here: 


Younger generation 


Sober—S .2 
Sympathetic—2 .9 
Calm—2 .3 
Agreeable 
Peaceful—S .6 
Merciful—2 .7 
Gentle—S .3 
Liked—5 .0 
Pitiful—2 .3 
Attractive 


Older generation 


oe 8 
wan 
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The picture of the raga is unbelievably common to both the young and the old; what 
is more it is extremely like the intuitive concept of this raga in our tradition. It has the 


following rasa; it is liked, Karuna and santa. 
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TABLE 7 


Comparison of intended and created moods of RAGA BHAIRAV on a group 
of respondents : younger and older generations 














Intended mood Created mood 
Younger Older Pooled 
generation generation 
Placid mood of a yogi Heroic Passionless Empathy 
or ascetic (Stoke & Khandalwala, 
1953) Awesome grandeur, horror, Sombre Calm Compassionate 
fright but also a certain mood Merciful Familiar but vital 
of melancholoy and even tender 
adoration (Subba Rao, 1956) Likeable Bold Positive, 
Tender, calm, confident strong, 
self assertive (Danielou, 1968) Detached Courageous 
Tranquil 
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PERFORMING ARTS 
and 
KAUTILIYA’S ARTHASASTRA 





M. L. Varadpande 


Arthasastra, Dharmasastra and Kamasastra,* though interrelated, 
look at things quite differently. They observe and analyse manifold human 
activity from different angles. Being the product of the same social and 
political system and organisation though they sometimes arrive at a similar 
conclusion, or react alike to a given situation, the thought process and logic 
behind differ substantially because of the attitude and the scope of these 
Sastra-sciences.? Jn all these Sastras, we find references to the dramatic arts 
and performing artists in different contexts. In this article, I desire to examine 
the attitude of Arthasastra towards them. That will help us to understand ~ 
their social condition, relationship with the State and even their utility to 
administrative machinery in ancient India. 


The first available ancient treatise on the subject is the Arthasastra 
written by that famous political genius Kautilya3 who dethroned the power- 
ful Nanda dynasty and laid the foundations of the Maurya empire. He 
wrote his book in the fourthcentury, to bemore precise between 321-296 B.C. 
But the study of the subject must have started much earlier4 as Kautilya 
himself mentions quite a few writers before him (Purvacharyas) in the text 
and in the opening Shloka itself says that his book is the ‘compendium of 
almost all the Arthasastras’ earlier to his and his statement is substantiated by 
many later writers. It is mainly a treatise on politics and administration, in 
the words of the author it is a science related to the ‘acquisition and mainte- 
nance of the earth.’5 Hence, naturally we would not find aesthetic appraisal 
of the Shilpas, fine arts or dramatic arts, in the book as in the Sahityasastras 
or Natyasastras. He is very practical, sometimes even dry while approaching 
them. He is unmoved by their aesthetic appeal but practical enough to 
exploit their utility. He has treated performing artists as any other class of the 
King’s subjects and dispassionately discussed their duties and obligations 
towards the State. As a class he does extend them few special privileges, 
limited state patronage but at the same time he is shrewd enough to extract 
taxes from them to enable the State for these occasional favours. 
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He entrusts the duty of entertaining people to the lowermost class of 
society. Kushilavakarma, the arts of acting, singing, dancing etc. is their 
Dharma,§ sacred duty. That means the dramatic arts basically remained with 
the common folk. While speaking about it, he is generally pointing at ancient 
folk theatre. Hence we may safely say that the Kautiliya Arthasastra is a 
good source book to learn about folk dramatic arts of ancient India, or, to 
be more specific, India under Nanda and Maurya dynasties. 


While giving the layout of the fortified city Kautilya says that courtesans 
(Rupajia), dancers (Talavachar) etc. should live in the southern quarter of the 
city or to the south of the royal building.? The implied meaning seems to be 
that they should live on the southern border of the city. Because at another 
place he states categorically that King must not allow the Bahirik (gamblers, 
beggars, actors, dancers etc., outsiders, wandering tribes etc.) to settle in the 
city‘as they are harmful to Pura, Rastra and Janapada. ‘If at all they are 
to be accommodated they may be settled on the border of the Janapada and 
like other citizens they may also be compelled to pay taxes to the king.’8 


Kautilya is also strictly against the construction of recreation parks or 
permanent theatre buildings or ‘buildings intended for sports or plays’ 
in the Janapada. According to him these activities are harmful to the economy 
of the state. If the facilities to perform are not available Nata (actors), 
Nartaka (dancers), Gayak (singers), Vadaka (musical instrumentalists), 
Vagjivan (story teller), Kushilava (bards) would not be able to disturb farmers 
and they would constantly be bent upon increasing production.9 But this 
does not mean that Kautilya is unaware of the benefits of recreation and its 
capacity to refresh the toiling farmer. While discussing the pros and cons of 
the Rajavihara and Deshvihara (indulging in pleasures by the King and the 
people respectively) Kautilya has refuted the opinion of some Acharyas that 
‘indulgence in the pleasures by country people brings about the destruction 
of the fruits of works of all three times.” He says, ‘Indulgence in pleasures 
by country people consumes little for the sake of the removal of fatigue 
caused by work and after consuming leads to application of work once again.’ 
He attacks the view that King’s interest in recreationary activity benefits 
actors, singers etc. (Karushilpi-Kushilavavagjivanrupajiva). Subjects suffer, 
he objects, because King indulges in pleasure at the cost of the people.’* 


One should be very careful in understanding and interpreting the 
statements of Kautilya and try to reach their inner meaning. He is not for 
or against the recreation or entertainment by the performing artists like 
Kushilava, Plavaka, Shoubhika etc. He wants to emphasise that over indulgence 
is harmful. Farmers are entitled to recreation but not at the cost of their 
work. The king has every right to participate in festivals, utsavas after fuliv 
performing his duties towards his subjects. If he would have been basically 
against the actor community he would have never advised the king to extend 
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“state patronage to them or to take proper care of them, even the care of their 
professional training. 


The King should organise Samajotsava’!™ and participate in it accord- 
ing to the tradition of conquered people to appease their feelings. Kushilavas 
(actors) should entertain the king with their shows but not those involving 
weapons, fire or poison for the reason of safety. Their musical instruments 
should also be kept in the palace itself.t? because they were found smuggling 
out secret information by concealing it in them. , 


In the chapter concerning the salaries of the state employees, Bhritya- 
bharaniyam, Kautilya says that Kushilava should get 250 panas per year but 
makers of musicial instruments (Turyakara) should get double the amount. 
There is also a provision to pay 1000 panas to the narrator of Puranas 
(Pauranik) and Magadha (Bard) per year™3 It seems that the King used to 
give regular employment to these people. Perhaps they might have been 
attached to his personal staff. 


In the Ganikadhyaksha Prakrana Kautilyain details writes about Ganikas 
and various kinds of artists. A Ganika, young, beautiful and adept in dancing, 
singing and acting (Rupayouvanashilpasampanna) should be appointed on 
the remuneration of 1000 Panas per annum. If her son, at any stage, wanted 
to regain his liberty, he would be required to pay 12000 Panas or he should 
serve the king for eight years as an actor (Kushilava) in his court to acquire 
his freedom. The price of Ganika’s freedom from the service of the King is 
fixed at 24000 Panas. Various rules applicable to them are laid down in details 
and it is stated that same rules are applicable to Nata, Nartaka, Gayak, Vadak, 
Vagjivan, Kushilava, Plavaka (rope dancer), Saumika (a juggler), Charana 
(bard). 


In the same Prakarana Ganikadhyaksha has been instructed to arrange 
for the professional training for artists earning their living by performing on 
the stage (Rangopajivi).‘4 He says that the King should provide the means 
of livelihood to the person who teaches singing, playing on musical instru- 
ments, recitation of dramatic dialogues, dancing, acting, reading, playing on 
the instruments like Veena, Venu, Mridang, reading the minds of others, 
manufacture of scents and garlands, art of massage and prostitution to 
Ganika, Dasi and actress (Rangopajivani). The son of Ganika should be made 
chief of the actors (Rangopajivi) and actors expert in Tala (Talavachar).% . 
The State also extends protection to the class of performing artists in various 
ways. If his (Kushilava’s) small articles (probably of makeup etc.) are stolen, 
the thief would be awarded the fine of 100 Panas and if they happen to steal 
their major articles (probably musical instruments, dress and ornaments to 
be worn on the stage etc.) the fine of 200 Panas is prescribed.'® People are 
warned against doing verbal injury to actors and their art. They should not 
slander the learning or art of Vagjivana nor they should indulge in making 
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fun of the profession of Kushilava.*7 Kautilya recognises that artists sell 
their art for money so people should pay them proper remuneration. If 
Shilpi,’ Kushilava, Vagjivana perform without fixing remuneration prior to 
their show, they may be given wages as decided by the experts in the field.** 


The state administration had made a sort of compulsion on the people 
fo contribute money for organising shows or dramatic performances (Preksha) 
an the village. Otherwise “one who does not contribute his share in a stage 
show shail not witness it with his people. If he listens to or witness it secretly, 
the shall. perforce give a double share’9. This shows that people in the 
‘village used to contribute to hold shows for their recreation. In some rural 
parts of India this tradition still lingers and it is usually the head of the village 
‘who extends many facilities to the visiting artists. The reputation of the village 
-or the village chief depends upon the amount of remuneration paid to these 
artists. In Kautilya’s time people were free to see plays at night without Police 
harassment. He says that the City Superintendent should not arrest on 
‘suspicion a person found moving in the night if he explains that he had 
‘gone to attend dramatic performance (Preksha).2° Women were not that 
free to move about. The husband’s permission was necessary to see the play. 

' Even after the refusal of the husband if a wife goes to see a play staged by 
women artists (Streepreksha) in the day-time she should be fined 6 Panas 
as a punishment and the fine should be 12 Panas if she visits the show by 
anen (Purxshapreksha). If she does these things in the night the fine should be 
doubled.2! This throws light on the morality of the day and the position 
aman gained as the head of the family and his powers to curb the freedom of 
this womenfolk. As far as theatre is concerned we come to know about the 
shows exclusively put up by the women. We do not know whether only 
“women were admitted to them definitely, but as the sum of fine is Jess, the 
show must have been for ‘ladies only’ and hence Kautilya might have been 
Jess harsh about ladies attending shows by ladies while deciding the amount 


of the fine. 


Tax is the basis of state treasury and Kautilya knows for certain 
the importance of tax. We have earlier seen that though the dancers, actors 
‘were given a place to live just on the boundary of the village, Kautilya treaved 
them on par with the other classes of citizens as far as tax was concerned. 
The performing artists were required to pay tax to the king from their 
earnings. The tax collected from artists etc. was called Durga. Kautilya says, 
at difficult times, to fill the royal treasury, half of the income of prostitutes 
(Rupajiva) and actors (Kushifava) should be taken away as a state tax.” 
Kautilya also imposes entertainment tax on shows. He says that the company 
of performing artists from foreign country performing in the state should 
pay entertainment tax (Preksha Vetana) of five Panas per show.” 


Kautilya lays down certain other rules for Kushilavas. He states that in 
the rainy season they should camp at one place in the night and should not 
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move from there. If they are given excessive reward, far beyond the capacity 
of the giver, they must not accept it. Nor should they entertain excessive 
praise of the pleased audience. If they happen to break these rules the fine 
of twelve panas was prescribed. 


Bharat,.author of Natyasastra, prohibits actors from showing certain 
things4 on the stage. He thinks that these things were aesthetically irritating 
to the taste of the audience. Some sort of censor seems to be at work even 
before his times. This is evident if we look into the Chapters of Arthasastra. 
But Kautilya seems to have imposed his restrictions from a social angle. 
He does not want the actors to hurt the feelings of the people and he has 
explicitly warned them to avoid making comments on some socially sensitive 
things.?5 He has allowed the actors (Kushilava) to perform at any place in the 
country and entertain the people but they must avoid making fun of country 
(Dash), caste (Jati), family (Gotra), a certain school of Vedic study (Charana) 
and copulation of men with women.” ‘The same rules shall apply to dancers, 
dumb players and other mendicants’, he says. If any person is hurt by their 
glib tongue or-obscene actions ‘magistrate should impose the fine of some 

. Panas on them. If they fail to pay the fine they should be beaten at the rate of 
one lash for.one Pana, That means if the actor could not deposit the fine of 
--ten Panas he would receive ten lashes instead. 


In general, it seems that, as a stern administrator, Kautilya does not 

hold a very good opinion of the actor community. In Kantakshodhanam 
’ Prakarana he says: ‘they are thieves in effect though notin name’. .Kantak 
means anti-social element and he has included actors along with many other 
Shilpis in the list of Kantakas. At the end of the chapter he says that it is 
the duty of the king to save the people from the deceit of traders, artisans, 
actors (Kushilava), beggars and magicians (Kuhak). He has denounced Kama 
(lust) and Krodha (anger) in Purushavyasana Prakarana. Because of Kama, 
he says, man falls into bad company of thieves, gamblers, hunters, singers 
and musicians (Gayaka, Vadaka). In the same chapter he compares the 
‘vices of drink and women.and contradicting the opinion of Vatavyadhi that 
‘of addiction to women and to drinking, the former is the more serious evil’, 
Kautilya says that drinking is more harmful. Among many other bad 
effects of drinking one is that he develops intimacy with bad people like 
‘singers etc. and develops ‘attachment to skill in lute and song’ (Tantri Gita 
Naipunneshu). That means drinking leads to the places of bad repute where 
music and song is available. He says that it leads you to ‘indulgence in 
playing on musical instruments and in singing at the expense of wealth.’?7 


Being a shrewd politician Kautilya recognised the potentiality of mass 
entertainers of spying and conducting episonage activity without arousing 
suspicion. As they move from place to place exhibiting their histrionic skill 
to the people of all stratas of society they could collect information in foreign 

_lands and also could secretly watch the nefarious moves of high ranking 
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royal officers like Ministers etc. and report the matter to the King. Among 
the list of people useful for spying purposes he has included Nata, Nartaka, 
Vadaka, Vagjivan and Kushilava. They could be used to keep watch on 
Mantri and other state officers. He has suggested that female spy should enter 
the inner quarters of the officer’s houses as a female artist or singer and send 
out secret information ‘by means of (suggestive) songs, recitations, cipher 
writings concéaled in the musical instruments (Gitapathyabhandgudhalekhay 
or the spy may enter the house on the pretext of watching the shows of 
Kushilavas and collect necessary information. ‘Women artisans, court 
bards or prostitutes shall, under the pretext of taking in musical instruments 
or through cipher writings or by means of signs convey the information to 
its destined place’.?8 


To watch closely the character and integrity of villagers and village 
officers like Gramadhyaksha, Charana (bard), Kuhak (magician), Kartantika 
(people showing Yamapata etc.) and Kushilava (actor) etc. may be employed. 
They may be entrusted with the task of finding out anti-social elements 
(Kantak) and report their activities to the proper authorities.29 Not only 
this but Kushilavas were also used to watch the pure or impure conduct of 
armed soldiers.3° Kautilya also utilises the services of the bards to inspire 
the soldiers to perform brave acts on the battlefield by making them sing 
in praise of ‘caste, corporation, deeds and character of his men.’ Suta (Masters 
of History and Puranas) and Magadha (court bard) should tell stories about 
how the brave attain heaven and the timid ones hell. In short they should 
inspire the army by their brave words. And, at the same time, it seems, 
they were required to keep.a watch on the soilders in the army.3! 


Performing artists were also asked to help the prince kept as hostage 
in foreign lands to make good his escape. They may dig a secret tunnel for 
him to escape unnoticed. They should establish themselves in the enemy 
state and procure the permission of the king to enter his palace and leave it 
at will. And one day, after the show, they should try to smuggle out the 
prince along with their musical instruments etc. disguising him as a labourer 
carrying them. ‘Dancers, actors, singers, players on musical instruments, 
buffoons, court bards, swimmers and saubhikas, previously set about the 
enemy, may continue under his service and may indirectly serve the prince’ 
means, help him to escape. To his usual list of actor performers like Nata, 
Nartaka etc. he adds two other names: Plavaka (rope walker) and Saubhika 
(One who puts up the show on the stage).32, He also says that women actors, 
conversant with peculiar signs or code language, may also be used for spying,?3 
‘detecting the wicked and murdering or deluding foreign spies’. 


Kautilya also uses beautiful dancers to cause a rift in the enemy ranks. 
Prostitute keepers (Bandhakiposaka), Plavak, Nata, Nartaka, Shaubhika 
while performing plays should make the Chiefs of the ruling councils fall 
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for beautiful young dancers of the troupe and make them quarrel among 
themselves at the cost of their unity.34 


In the first chapter of the eleventh Adhikarana Kautilya says that 
Aditikaushika women and dancing and singing girls by their beauty and 
charm should make Sanghamukhya, chief of the Sangha, mad about them and 
then call him to a certain place in the night where a spy called “Tikshna’ 
should kill him or kidnap him. There is some difference of opinion about the 
meaning of the word Aditikaushika women. According to some commen- 
tators Aditi is a woman who earns her living by showing pictures of different 
gods and godesses to the people and Kaushik woman is a snake charmer. 
But in his learned article Prof. V. Raghavan (Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vol. X'V, 1945-46, p. 110-116) says that ‘Kaushika striyah’ is a 
woman of a class or a community devoted to arts of music and dance, toilet 
etc. employed in the courts and frequently engaged in aiding love affairs.’ 


People are in a gay and easy mood while attending festivals and shows 
etc. Security arrangements made for the king grow slack as the attention of the 
guards is divided between the king and the enchanting show going on the 
stage or the gay festivity around. Hence Kautilya says that when the king is 
witnessing a dramatic performance (Preksha) or moving in the festivals 
(Yatravihare ramate) he may be slayed35, That is why in the 21st Prakarana 
of the First Adhikarana he has cautioned the king not to move about unescort- 
ed in the festivals. (Yatrasamajotsavapravahanani ch dashavargikadhistani 
gatchhet). He should be accompanied by a troupe of ten brave soldiers under 
a Captain on such occasions. As an actor has easy access to the king, Kautilya 
has suggested to a prince fallen from the grace of the king, to disguise himself 
as an actor and approach the King to strike him with a weapon or poison.3® 


The performing artists mentioned above engaged in episonage activity 
seems to have been in the King’s employ and they might have been basically 
spies trained in the art of histrionics as a part of their profession. There 
seems to have been really no relationship between the innocent Nata, Nartaka, 
Kushilava, Shoubhika etc. whose profession is pure entertainment and the 
spies posing as artists. 


The attitude of Kautilya towards the performing arts is not that 
of an art lover or ‘Rasika’. He seldom cares to give any aesthetic appreciation 
of these arts in his treatise though he mentions them frequently. Only- at 
one place he comes forward forcéfully?® in defence of these dramatic arts 
that too in defiance of a Purvacharya, but there also his attitude is completely 
utilitarian. Recreation, he says, is necessary for the people because after that 
they could turn to work more vigorously. We see in the Jataka tales that 
artists used to flock to Samajja, a merry festival, full of fun and frolic, dance 
and drama, to earn money by exhibiting their skill.37 Kautilya also advises 
the king to organise Samaj but of course not for the sake of the artists but for 
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the sake of the prosperity of the state. He says : The miraculous manifestations 

‘of a deity should be arranged and fairs and festivals (Yatra & Samaj) started 
in its honour to provide a source of income to the State.38 Or he wants 
the king to organise Samaj in conquered territory according to the tradi- 
tions of the local people just to appease their feelings and put up to show 
how generous and kind the new king is. He is always suspicious of the 
Silpis, artists and artisans, and recommends a strict code of discipline for 
them. He does provide protection to their trade, sees that people pay 
remuneration to them properly and do not harm them, even arranges 
for their professional training but not out of any special love for them 
but because these are the normal duties of the administrator towards 
his subjects. All thisis natural because Kautilya is not writing a treatise 
on dramatic arts, he is concerned with politics and administration. He 
set a stage for political revolution and moved kings like puppets by the 
strings attached to his fingers in the real drama of life. Though he himself 
was not much fascinated by the dramatic arts, dramatists were definitely 
fascinated by his dramatic career and one of them actually made him the 
hero of his famous play, Mudrarakshasa, He might have or might have not 
loved arts, but his Arthasastra remains one of the main sources to know 
about dramatic arts in ancient India, though from a different angle.39 


NOTES: 


‘1. Artha, Dharma and Kama were three coveted goals of life and were known as Trivarga. 
The most famous and basic works on the subjects are Arthasastra by Kautilya, Manav 
Dharma Sastra by Manu and Kamasastra by Vatsyayana. Moksha was later added to 
the list and together they were known as four Purusharathas, the things the Purush 
(Man) desires most. The twelfth century treatise on dramaturgy Natya Darpan by 
Ramachandra-Gunachandra says that play (Nataka) gives the fruits of Dharma, 
Kama and Artha (Dharmakamarthasatfalam).In this context also see Hindi Natya 
Darpan, Ed; Dr. Nagendra, pages 17, 21. 

2. For instance, both Dharamasastra and Arthasastra dvsire to keep actcrs etc. at safe 
distance but former does it on moral and religious grounds, fearing they may bring 
about the downfall of Sadhaka or ascetic; latter da not want them around because 
they may distract farmers from their routine agricultural operation and that may 
adversely affect the state treasury. ; 

°3, Also known as Chanakya and Vishnugupta. According to Mahavamsa Tika, he was 
from Taksasila, the famous university of ancient India. We find stray information 
about him in Vishnu, Vayu and Matsya Puranas, Nitisara, Dashakumarcharita, 
Kadambari, the drama Mudraraksasa, and Katha Sarit Sagar of Somadeva. 

4. K.P. Jayaswal: Prior to 600 B.C. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar: 600 B.C. A.S. Altekar ‘500 B.C. 
R.P. Kangle: Even before the rise of Buddhism. 

5. KA 1.1.1. 

6. KA 1.3.8. Manu holds same opinion: Manusmriti 10.100. If Priest acts on the stage 
his position is downgraded: AZS 8.102. However, in difficult times, he may do so, for 
living: MS 10.116. 

7. KA 2.4.9 The word Talavachar occurs in Ramayana also. Ta means Tandava and la 

- means Jasya: hence he is a person expert in both the styles of dancing. 

8. KA 2.4.32. 

9. KA 2.1.33 Dr. R. Shamasastry translates the word Vagjivan as buffoon. 

10. KA 8.4.21. 22, 23. 


\ 


. 
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11. KA 13.5.8 Samaj or Samajja is a very ancient festival the mention of which is found right 
from Vedic literature. Digha Nikaya (vol. III, p. 183 P.T.S.) mentions its six features: 
dancing, singing, music, story telling, cymbals & tom-toms’. Also see ‘Commentary 
on Dhammapada’ (vol. iv, p. 59, P.T.S). ‘Vinaya’ (ii, 5.2.6), Kharvela inscription at 
Udaigiri-Khandagiri caves etc. 

12. KA 1.21.16. 

13. KA 5,3.15., 16. 

14. R.P. Kangle says (Kautiliya Arthasastra, Part III, p. 210): It was nct necessary for the 
state to concern itself with the impaiting of education, either academic or professional. 
This does not seem completely true. KA 2.27.28,29 

15. See note 7. 

16. 4.10.6. Pana is a silver coin with silver conter:t roughly equivalent to three quarters 
of a tola: Kangle. KA 2.12.24, : 

17, 3.8.8. 

18. Kamasastra says: Assembly of citizens (Samaj) should be convened in the temple of 
Sarasvati. There the skill of singers (Kushilava) and of others who may have come 
recently to town, should be tasted, and on the following day they should always be 
given some reward ‘1.4.16. 


19, 3.10.37 KA. 
20. KA 2.36.38 
21. KA 3.4.22 


22. KA 2.6.2 & 5.2.23 Manusmriti expects Shilpis (artists and artisans) to ‘substitute a 
day’s labour a-month for a tax’ 7.138. 

23:. 2.7.26 KA 

24. KA 4.1.60. See Natyasastra and other works on dramaturgy and literary criticism for 
the list of things not to be shown on the stage. . 

25. 4.1.60 KA ; 

26. There is a difference of opinion about the translation. According to Kangle: “They 
(actors) may at will entertain by making fun of the customs of the country, castes, 
families, schools and love affairs.’ Dr. Shamasastry says ‘They may hold their perfor- 
mances to their liking in accordance with the procedure of their country, caste, family, 
profession or copulation. I have accepted the translation given by Ramtej Sastri 
Pandeya and Vachaspati Gairola. 

27, KA 8.3.15 & 58. Manu says: (The king) should banish from the city, along with other 
bad elements, men who manufacture spirituous liquor, dancers, singers etc. 

28. KA 1.12 9/13. 


29. KA 43 
30. KA 5.3.47 
31. KA 10.3.43. 


32. KA 7.17.33 to 39: Also see ‘The Ocean of Story’ Vol. I. page: ‘136-7. Here Yangan- 
dharayana & Varantaka transform themselves into Vidusaka and dancer to arrange 
the escape of King Udayana who was captivated by King Chandamdasena. 

33. KA 2.27.30 

34, KA ILI.34. 

35. KA 13.3.34 & 18.2.1I. Suggesting a stratagem to draw out the enemy king out of his 
fort, Kautilya says that an ascetic should be sent to him to advice that the king should 
stay out with him for seven days arranging and enjoying festivals with shows ee 
pravahanapurva Vastavva) and then kill him. 

36. 1.8.12. 

37. Padakusal Manavaka Jatak, Kanavera Jataka etc. 

38. 5.2.38 to 45. 

39. The author is greatly indebted to the translations of Kautiliya Arthasastra by Dr. 
Shamasastry, R.P. Kangle, MA, Ramtejsastri Pandeya, T. Ganapéti Sastri, Vachaspati 
Gairola. : 


M.L. VARADPANDE, well-known writer on Marathi Theatre. 





BOOK REVIEW 





Indian Classical Dance by Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan, English, published by 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government 
of India, December 1974, Rs. 25 


Indian Classical Dance by Kapila Vatsyayan for the first time treats 
the main classical dance forms of India under one cover in a compact 
and efficient manner. 


It apportions short chapters to ‘History of Dance’ and “Theory and 
Technique’ and then devotes separate chapters to the Indian classical dance 
forms: Bharatnatyam, Kathakali, Orissi, Manipuri, Kathak and, surprisingly, 
Modern Dance, while explaining why Chhau, Kuchipudi and Yakshagana 
could not be included. 


The author sets out to treat ‘the particular styles in relation to 
literary, sculptural, epigraphical evidence of the region and analysis of 
technique mainly from the point of view of articulation and methodology of 
movement.’ 


The author has succeeded in this and gone ahead in tracing modern 
developments from the grass roots. In this case the depth of erudition has 
not been infected by the virus of orthodoxy. The author tries to steer clear of 
legends and myths and a blind adherence to the law that old is gold. Thus the 
book, while pointing out the impressive continuity of the basic principles 
enunciated by the sastras in the growth of the various forms also takes note 
of the significant and continuous changes and modifications. Affirming that 
the ‘principles governing the technique of Indian dance are the same as 
those which govern the technique of classical drama in India’, the author 
brings out the different aspects of dramaturgy, as pertinent to dance, and its 
gradual evolution as an enriched and distinct form, developing ‘from its 
smallest part to a complete whole by a series of laws applied systematically.’ 


The book is expected to help a dance lover to understand and appreciate 
better while watching a particular dance style. Perhaps bibliographic reference 
after each chapter dealing with each dance style would have been helpint 
to serious students and dance lovers. 


The inclusion of modern dance in a volume dealing with classical’ 
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Indian dances speaks of the searching and unbiased attitude of the author. 
At first sight, specially after discarding some forms knocking at the door for 
inclusion, it does look surprising to include modern Indian dance to the list 
of five classical forms treated. This has been justified on the ground that the 
modern Indian dance, despite seeking new expressive forms to cope with 
the demands of the modern stage presentations, has not eschewed the ‘two 
cardinal principles of classical Indian dance: the relationship to the music 
and tala movements in the abstract portions (nritta) and the relationship of 
the word to the movement in the mimetic portions (abhinaya).... The 
significant fact was their strict adherence to the classical pattern of relating 
movement to the metrical cycle (tala) and to the literary word (sahitya).’ : 


_ Several creative artistes like Menaka, Rukmini Devi and Ragini Devi 
felt the need to enhance the scope for stage expressions and developed 
novel presentations based on Kathak, Bharatnatyam and Kathakali. Mrinalini 
with her experience of the stage abroad and study, used Bharatnatyam and 
Kathakali as’ base. Tagore had the help of a Manipuri guru at Shantiniketan. 
Uday Shankar was the only one who had terrific fascination for movement 
and colour but no moorings. Coming back via knowledge of stage presenta- 
tions and- ballets inthe West with personal experiments based on an avid 
study of miniature paintings and Hindu Iconography, he felt stirred by the 
various folk and classical dances then existing in their isolated corners, and 
which subsequently gave a distinctive shape to his eclectic school of modern 
Indian dance. He exploited the vast potentialities of the human body and 
created movements for the arms, shoulders, waist, torso, and other limbs, 
untramelled by what existed, but certainly influenced and inspired by them. 


He also felt the need to create special orchestal compositions to suit the 
mood, movements and character of his various dance creations. He had 
exploited new sounds from the rich and abundant varieties of string, wind and 
percussion instruments found in different corners of India, and used folk or 
classical songs, chantings or choral effects wherever needed to communicate 
the colour and sentiment of the piece. 


At the Almora Centre were brought great teachers of Manipuri, 
Bharatnatyam and Kathakali and all the students who joined to learn the 
modern dance had to attend classes in the various classical forms to give them 
a solid background and base. They had also to learn Indian music and the 
intricate rhythmic bols used in various dance forms. The group members and 
students from the Centre, and others interested in the style, have carried on 
creating novelty in themes and presentations. They meet fresh challenges 
and have tackled themes from mythology and history right down to socio- 
economic conditions of today. Stage effects, decor, music and movements 
have been integrated to provide a slick and polished stage presentation, 
trimming the time to two and a half hours for professional shows. All 
the classical varieties have had to adjust to the change and demands of the 
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modern stage and show timings. Even Kathakali has had to submit to episodic 
delineations. 


The modern Indian dance has been reviewed at greater length to support 
the author’s granting classical status to modern Indian dance. Many do not 
regard it in the same light! 


Coming to the copious interesting photographs one feels that in colour 
they would have expressed more truly the richness and design of the costume 
and would have more truly brought out the colour significant in the make- 
up of the various character types in Kathakali. Then again, explanations 
and nomenclature of the Hastas and perhaps a comparative chart of the various 
hand gestures used in different styles would have proved interesting and 
informative. And perhaps line drawings of the categories of prescribed 
positions of the body and limbs would have provided better visual picture 
than mere verbal descriptions. These would certainly have enhanced the value 
of the book to dance students, But then again it might have tossed the price 
of the book above the means of the dance lovers! 


However, one wishes that the importance of Rasa and Bhava had been 
stressed. All the technical instructions and elaborate injunctions on the 
subtleties of movements of the different parts of the body, and the minute and 
varied uses of eyes, eyebrows, nose, cheeks, jaw, lips and even the teeth, are 
meant ultimately to communicate with grace and beauty the spirit of the theme 
and its required emotional impact. Otherwise all hard work falls flat, and it 
becomes sadhana without bhakti. 


The book is an important and valuable addition to the few authentic 
works in English on the subject, and hence it is a must for all students and 
lovers of Indian classical dance. 


Rajendra Shankar 


